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The Detective and the Novelist. 


A Tragic Mystery. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNES. By 


Julian Hawthorne, author of ‘Jobn Parme 


lee’s Curse,’ etc. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.00; 


paper cover, 50 cents. 


Such a combination of authors as 
Messrs. Cassell & Company have, just 
succeeded in making will prove an 
epoch in the literary world. Dumas, 
Dickens, or Charles Reade would have 
given worlds for such material as In- 
spector Byrnes has furnished Mr. Haw- 
thorne. 


“ A TRAGIC MYSTERY ” 


describes a mysterious murder which 
startled New York several years ago, 
narrates the efforts made by the Police 
to discover the criminal, the circum- 
stances by which for a long time they 
were baffled and misled, and the final 
dramatic and tragic conclusion. 

Mr. Hawthorne has constructed a 
tale of interest more sustained and ab 
sorbing than any example of “ Detec 
tive” literature either in this country 
or in Europe. 


“ASSELL & COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
739 AND 741 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


l‘resh Summer Books. 
NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUS- 
SIAN DAYS. 


The Record of a Pleasant Summer Tour. By Mrs S. M 
HeNRY DAviIs. With Many Illustrations. Decorated 
Cloth, $1.25; half-calf, gilt top, uncut, #2.50 


Dainty in form, charming in style, accurate and inte 
resting in information, covering the trip through Den 
mark, Norway (to the North Cape and the Midnight Sun), 
Sweden, Finland, and Russia. A delightful and valuable 
book of travel. 


i oan a. ola . we 
BEECHER’S WORKS. 
Send for our List, also Circular with titles of “ Ply 

mouth Pulpit " Back Numbers. (Sermons.) Special terms 

for assorted lots, while they last. They are fast thinning 
out. 


lords, Howard & Hulbert. 
27 Park Place, New York. 


TAUCHNITZ LIBRARY. 

THE DEAN AND HIS DAUGH- 
TER. An interesting new novel by the au- 
thor of ‘AS IN A LOOKING GLASS.’ 


t6mo, paper. Price, 60 cent 


DUPRAT & CO.,) 5 2#« 


Booksellers, Ver 
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Anson, Mr. Leonard Courtney, Sir 
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Muncella, Sir J. Caird, Sir I Bell, Mr. J 
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*‘ The celebration of Her Majesty's Jubilee would have 
been incomplete without a survey of her retgn show 
ing the advances that have been made tn the different de 
partments of national activity, and the changes that hav: 
been effected in the moral and material condition of the 
mople Such a survey ts provided by the book before us 
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FRENCH EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, for 
school and family; 26 numbers a year, post-patd, for 
#1.1 Specimen number mailed to any address 
FE. ROTH, 337 8. Broad St,, Philadelphia 
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Davenport Demokrat (German 
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1ERMAN SIMPLIFIE! 
4 } 4 4 

GE kK! 4 A » 4 4 4 ). 

An eminently practical new method for learning the 
German language. Edition for self-inatruction, In 12 
numbers (with keys), at 10 cents each ; school edition 
without keys), bound in cloth, #1.2 For sale by all book 
sellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A 
Knoflach He assau St., New York Prospectus free 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Cunada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NaTIon.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
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On any page not specified, 15 cents per line|— Vs 
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as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion, 





re * Copies of THe Nation may ‘be procured in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of I B. F, Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, me Mast 
aud H. F. Gilig & Co., 449 Strand. 








Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Rafael. 
TSS E. L. MURISON’ S BOARDING 

and Day School for Girls. $600 per year. Circu 
lars on application. Fall term commence es Sept. 5. 
CONNECTICUT, 

LACK HALL ye SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 

and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 


struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 
Preparatory School for Boys. #500 per year. 
For C ircular address H. W:i80n, A.M. 





CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 33 Wall St. y 
TSS BARTLETT S (formerly Miss 
Nott’s) Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
will reopen Sept. 21. Circulars sent on application. 





DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 1212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts Ave. 2 
WE NORWOOD INSTITUTE, — 
Select Boarding and Day Schooi for young ladies 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wo. D. CABELL, Principals. 





ILLINOIS, Rockford. e 
JOCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
ladies. 

Full college course. Excellent preparatory depart- 
ment, Superior facilities for music and art. Resident 
phy sician. Sargent system of gymnastics. Address 

MARTHA HILLARD, 
Principal. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
Oates RSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 


on HENRY D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
“7. TIMOTHY S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
» and German school for young ladies reopens Sep 
tember 21, 1887. _Address Misses M. C. & S. R. CARTER. 





MASsAcHU: SETTS, Andover. 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, The 56th year opens on Thursday, Sept. 4th. 
For circulars apply to W. F. Draper. For admission to 
Miss PHILENA MCKEEN, Prin., Andover, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Belmont, Waverly Station. 

NV ISS LL. A. FILE'S SELECT HOME 
i school, Fifteenth year. rg agg advantages for 
those who wish to make up lost time. Pupils also pre- 
a for colleges. Location delightful; grounds beauti- 

ul, ample, and well laid out for summer and winter out- 
door exe reises, including horseback riding. 

Send for circular. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
POSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
>) Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


WM: ASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 231 W. Chester Park. 
ad RENCH HOME” FOR YOUNG 
lady students 4th year. French spoken exclu 
sively and taught thoroughly. Admits six. 
_ Fore irculars address __Mmr. THOM AS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BO a OX. 
NSTLILC TE “OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 

Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc, James P. 
MUNROK, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Prea. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTTI- 
tute of Technology and for a ( Cuan with- 

out Greek. Private School. BERT HALE. 


~~ Massi ACHUS SETTS, Boston, 259 sovitioe a 
WIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL ( —_ > ear). 
~—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Technology 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facul- 
ty. The location is the most attractive in Boston. 


" ~ MAS ASSac HUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square 
ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
ZT Ladies, Boston, Mass. F: amily and Sg! School. The 
Thirty fourth Year begins Wed., Sept. 1887. For ca 
talogue and circular apply to Rev. GEO, eee. A.M. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 25 Chestnut St. 
V ISS HELOISE FE. HERSEY WILL 
: open a new school for girls in October. Special 
attention given to the English language and literature. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 152 Huntington ‘Ave. 
ME, E. DECOMBES FRENCH AND 
English Home School for six girls will open Sep 
tember 21, 1887. Price, #1,000 per year. No extras. 
Highest references given and required. 




















MASSACHUSETTS, Braintree. 
HE THAYER ACADEMY. Eleventh 
year begins Wednesday, September 14, 1887. 
Address 
J.B. SEWALL, South Braintree, Mass. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Brookline, Cypress St. 
M LSS LEWIS’S BOARDING AND 


day school for girls. Fall term begins Oct. 3. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch St. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion, with fine tennis-court. F. KE. ABBOT. Ph.D., Pro- 
prietor. Summer addre SS, Nonquitt Beach, Mass. 





MASSACHU SETTS, ( Jambridge, 13 Appian w ay. 
Mi R. JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 


‘ Family School for boys,—Fits for college. Cireulars 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. y 
CIENTIFIC PREPARATORY 
School. A home school for boys. Preparation for 
Harvard and Mass. Inst. Technology. Laboratories. 
FREDERICK B. Knarp. 8. B.(M. I. T.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. : a 
Dae wohl HILL School for Young La- 
s.~—Prepares for college, Selence, Art, Music 
feautiful and healthful location. Established in 1869, 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 


‘en Boys (twenty-first year).—Begins September 22, 
te 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. , 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
ore pat hoarding school for boys. Third term be- 
gun April 13, 
For all ichiantion address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co, 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A_ PRE- 
atory School for —. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. aes 
E OWARD COLLEGIATEINSTITUTE 

for young ladies reopens Sept. 21st. College Pre 
paratory, Classical and Sctentifiec graduating courses. 
For circulars address EMMA O. CoNRO, o_o or B. B, 
HowaArbD, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. B : 
TCHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A Select Boarding School for Boys. 30 miles 
from Detroit, and unsurpassed for beauty and healthful 
ness. The courses of study are so arranged as to fit for 
active business, and to give a thorough preparation for 
College. Special attention paid to practical drill in Eng 
lish work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Mich., Cornell University, and the 
Mass. Institute of Technology without examination. 
Lieut. F. S. StrRonG, U.S. < ny Instructor. Asst. 
Eng’r F. W. BARTLETT, U.S.N. , Instructor in Manual 
Training. For Catalogues BL Col. ROGERS, § Supt. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmout ” eae 
LSS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
pouee — reopens Sept. 28th. 

J.G. Whittier says: ‘‘ A better, healthier, and pleasant 
er place for a school could scarcely be ‘found in New 
England.” 

NkEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
A WRE NCEVILLE SCHOOL. —JOHN 

_z ©. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica 
tions should be made from 3 to 6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 

REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 
NEw York, Aurora, C ayuga Lake. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and Art. 
Session begins September 14, 1886, 


Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 
~~ New York City, 32 and 34 Fast 57th St. 
| TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 


son’s School will reopen Monday, October 3. 
Until September 1 address all communications. care 











re) 
J. KENNEDY Top & Co., 
Bankers, 63 William Street, 
New Y ork. 


~~ NEw York, Garden City, Long Island. ee 
HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF S. 
Paul. Boarding School for boys. Fits for Harvard, 
Columbia, Yale, Trinity, etc, Sixteen teachers; accom 
modations unsurpassed ; 17 miles from N. Ke City. 
CHAS, STURTEVANT Moore, 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


New York, New Hartford, near ‘Utica. 
A RS. COLLIER’ S SCHOOL AND HOME 


for girls from six to sixtee n. Open: the | en ntire year, 





“NEw York, Peekskill 
mi TILITARY . TCADEMY. —COL. CHAS. 


J, Wriacnt, B.S., Dr. JouN N. TILDEN, Principals. 
New York, Poughkeepsie. 


WVERVIEW ACADEMY. 5? at Year. 
Prepares thoroughly for College, the Government 
Academies, and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


NEW YorK, Suspension Bridge. wi 
PS VEAUX COLLEGE.—A Military 
Boarding School for pore 
WILFRED Monro, A.M., President. 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. CHARLOTTE MAY WILKIN. 
son’s Home School for Girls.—$1,000 r year. 
No extras. i ten pupils. Beautiful and healthful 
situation on the hills above Syracuse. School year be 
gins Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, 
George Wm. ‘Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White, Louisa 
May Alcott, James B. Angell, LL.D., Hon. George V. N, 
Lothrop. 


New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 21st, 1887. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYNMAWRCOLLEGE.—A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, Greek, 
satin, Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger 
man, History, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, including Botany, and lectures on Phtlosophy. 
Gy mnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s a paratus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek « nalish, Mathematics, 
History, and Biology. 
For Program, address as above, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. ns 
( GONTZ SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES 
removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooke, will be 
gin its thirty eighth year Wednesday, Sept. 28th. For 
circulars apply to PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery Coun 


ty, Pa. 
Principals. BE meritus Principals. 
Miss FRANCES E. BENNETT, Miss M. L BONNEY, 

Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN, Miss H. A. DiLiAYe 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4112 Spruce St. 
Lg?ss GORDON’S ENGLISH AND 
L French Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. Superior musical advantages. Pupils prepared for 
College. Miss E. F. GorbDon, Princtpal. 
Mrs. W. B. Hype, Associate Principal 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut HiIl. : 

VV RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
a English, French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies. 

Students prepared for College, 

Ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 

Additional class and recreation-rooms built during the 
past summer, 





PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
ALNUT LANE SCHOOL AND 
Wellesley Preparatory (formerly Mme. Cle 
ment’s) Boarding and Day School for young ladies. Slst 
year opens Sept. 2 Academical and College Preparato 
ry Courses. For circulars address Miss ADA M. SMITH, 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDs, Principals. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
i} TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
P ( Day School for Young Ladies | will ill reopen | Se pt. + 22. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE.—Opens gth 
i month, 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. Sta 
tion, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends, but all 
others admitted. Full college course for both sexes ; Clas 
sical, Scientific, and Literary. Also a Manual Training 
and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
svrounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus, 
For Catalogue and full particulrrs address 
EDWARD H. MaGILL, LL.D., Pres’t. 





VIRGINIA, Lexington, 

iy 7IRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUT! 

The 49th session of this well-known State Inst! 
tution will open on the 8th September proximo. It pro 
vides asystem of thorough military training, a difstine 
tive Academic course of instruction, and technical in 
struction in the several branches of Applied Science, 
which enables a graduate in the Academic School to 
attain to a professional degree as Bachelor of Science or 
Civil Engineer. 

These advantages are secured on terms not exceeding 
$36 per month, including clothing in addition to the ordi 
nary collegiate necessaries. For Catalogue apply to 

Gen. FRANCIS H. SMITH, Superintendent. 





JAMAICA, Potsdam School, Sta. Cruz Mts. 
Tuk REV. W. D. PEARMAN, M.A. 
(Cambridge) prepares for Business and Universi 
ties. In the Cambr dge U aig nnn: AB. Local Exams., 1884, 
a Potsdam boy stood 2d in Greek and 10th in Latin, of 
all England. For Te “rms apply as above, 


Teachers, etc. 
GENTLEMAN WITH SUCCESS- 


ful experience in the care and education of boys 
iw ith no children of his own) will take two boys into his 
tamily for the year. Parents wishing for their sons a 
home instead of a school, with personal care and special 
instruction preparatory to college or business, are invited 
to correspond. Excellent reference vt Address 
* Quine Ys Mars 


l HARV. ARD GRADU. ATE, PA.D 
if experienced in teaching, de: stres a position as teach 
er of history. Address P. O,“-Box 27, Cambridge, Mass 


LADY LIVING IN ROXBURY DE- 
sires to have board with her for. the school year a 
hoy over fourtee n years of age. Address 
Mrs. H. B. ROGERS, 
144 Cedar St., Roxbury, Mass 

Boston references: Rev. E. E. Hale, tev, James De 
Normandie, Hon. A. H. Rice. 

? LADY TEACHER OF CLASSICS 
ae and mathematics desires sy oe Pre paration fi ir 
Harvard and Bryn aa aspecialty. Address " H.S. B., 
Germantown, Phil: 


'HARLES Ww STONE , Lutor for Harvar 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


“LE GRADUATE (4.M.), four year 
experlence in scientific bah will take position 
as instructor in Mathematics or Physical Sciences. Best 
of references. Address 
MATHEMATICs, care of The Nation. 


Summer Tutoring, etc. 
4 GRADUATE OF WILLIAMS ('S6) 


who has taught several years wouk 3 tutor during 
the summer, Address G. W.A., Ac worth, 5 3 


; HOME IN BERLIN AD. 1PTED TO 
P 4 the needs of three or four young men wishing to 
study in that city. Address for particulars, ** TEACHER,” 
care Nation. References given and requested. 


AMES T. ANDERSON, PH.D., a cradu 
ate of Vanderbilt University, now living in Berlin 
Germany, will take into his my ed for instruction 

in German, History, Art, &c., four or five boysefrom 14 to 
17 years of age. The vacations will be spent in travelling. 
He refers, by permission, to Prof. Dr. J. H. W. Stucken 
berg, pastor of the American Church in Berlin; Rev. Mil 
ton S. Terry, Evanston, Ul. ; and Prof. N. T, Lupton, State 
Chemist, Auburn, Ala. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to Mrs. T. 

MURRELL, L60L Center St., Little Rock, Ark., who is em 
powered to make all contracts for Dr. Anderson. 
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TTEACHERIN PREPARATORY 

School will tutor after June 17th for college ox 
sclentifie school Specialty classics Address G., 12 
Stoughton, Cambridge, Mass 


Nation. 





venue 4 genctes. 


se {IRDEENS SCHOOL BULLETIN 

gency, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended on to 
furnis h sult able teachers, and fo inform no others 

IRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, t10 


Tremont St., Boston, Mass,—College, high and pri 


vi vate school work, J. KaNsom Bripuk, Manager 
\CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
» Agency. Oldest and best kn whiin U.S. Estab 


lished 1855. 7 E ust 14th St., 


THe BOSTO. E ACHE RS’ AGENC) 
Supplies Teac ae rs to Schools, Positions to Teach 


ers, Circular free, 





E. O. F ISK, 7 7 Tre mont Place, Boston. 


( VION TEACHERS AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York City. W. D. Kerr, Seer 
tary. Send for circulars, and list of places filled. 


Wants. 


TANTED.— Commandant of cadets ana 

instructor of tactics and mathematies for well 
known Military Academy; retired United States Army 
officer or graduate of West Point preferred; must bea 
man who thoroughly understands the duties of such po 
sition; of good address; a fine ditsciplinartan; of un 
doubted character; faithful in the discharge of all hts 
duties ; one who does not smoke or drink. The position 
is a prominent one, and none but perfectly competent 
men should apply. Address, stating when and where 
employed, age, health, whether married or single, 
branches competent to teach, salary expected, refer 
ences, ete., ete., ‘MILITARY ACADEMY,” 

Box 7, Nation OMee 


Ivy, accom 
/ vofe ssvonal, 
SNOCH KNIGHT, ATTORNEY Ai 


« Law, specialty of commercial correspondence and 
collections throughout Maine, Portland, Me 


| Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 





Capital Paid-up $1,000,000 


Offers its6@ PER CENT. Debenture Bonds of $500, $1,000, 
and $5,000, running ten years, to TRUSTEES, GUAR 
DIANS, and INDIVIDUAL INVESTORS. Secured by first 
mortgages on real estate worth three times the amount of 
the loan, and hetd by the MERCANTILE TRUST COMPA 
NY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. Secured also by the entire 
~— d po agg tg $1,000,000, 
so offers GUARANTEED SIX PER CENT. first 
anaes wes on Kansas City business property and in 
proved farms in KANSAS and MISSOURI 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
259 Kroadway, New York 
Messrs. MORGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, K. L, or 


AUSTIN & CRAWFORD, 144 8S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
| iia BROTHERS & CO., 
Y WaLL STREET 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 


Available in all parts of ¢ the Wortda 


PENGERIAN 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Best. 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to per 
manently and uniformly bind their volumes, we 
can now furnish 





Covers for the Nation, 


In regular book form, ready for use by any book- 
binder. These have black cloth sides, roan back 
and corners, and are stamped in gold on back 
The Nation and the number of the volume. Price 
60 cents each, post-paid 

These covers will fit all volumes from X X NIT. 
to XLIV., f. ¢. since the increase in size to 24 pages 
each issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot 
furnish covers In ordering state the volume 
number wanted. 


Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 74, New 


York. 
“yf q7 ore) >> DE 7 AS ‘ »y)>7 
MLALUG WU. 237, DELIV G YUDDS 


- andends” from the “ Literary Junk Shop” of A.S 
Clark, 34 Park Row, N. Y.. now ready. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutital 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





NEw YORK al ary 24. INS 

The Trustees, in conformity ¢ the 

the Company, submit the fi \! t 

of its affairs me the Ist of Dees mM = 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Ja 

ary, ISSd, to Sist December, [Ss ei 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

J wmuary, LSS 14 i ‘ 
Total Marine Premiums $ 
Premiums marked off from ist January 

ISN, to Slst December, INNd sis 
Loases pald during the same 

period SLAM SAS OS 
Returns of Pre miums and 

Expenses S841. 878 1 
The Company has the following Assets, + 
United States and State of New VLork Stock 

City, Rank, and other Stocks SY ws 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise 
Real Estate and Claims due the ¢ Many 

estimated at Mobeal s 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelivat “ 4 
Cash tn Rank . i 
Amount Si aes 

Six per cent. Interest on the iustan ting rt 
of profits will be paid to the hoiuters « 
legal representatives) on and after Tuesday 
of February next 

The outstanding certificates of the tssu fC 1S8° w 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or «! 
representatives n and after Tuesday 
February next. from which date all interest t! 
CAR The certificates t pret ia f 
payment and cancelled 

A dividend of PORTY PI ENT. isd : t 
earne!? premiums of the Company for year ending 
Bist Decemt ISS6, for which certificates w © issued 


on and after Tuesday, the thint of May next 
By order of the Roar 


Hi HAPMAN, Sew retary 





J.D nes \ 4 H. Macey as 8 
W. H. H. Mox Hand has ‘ 
A.A. Raver wiett hr Kik 
James Low Wet N. Denton S 

Wm. Sturxts rmiet we Bitss 
het amin i ‘ ‘ H awlevw saa hell 

Jk stah ( | w y wre iw lowd 
E,W. Corites ita ». Morgan,Anson W. Hard 
Robt. B. Minturn has. H. Marshall. Thomas Maitland 
William Degroot, FPred'k H vasitt, John BE. Johr " 
Horace Gray William Bryce Ira Bursley 

Wn B. Dexigner John Elliott ames A. Hewlh 


George H. Macy 
HN D JONES, President 
W. oH. H. MOORE, Vice-President 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice re ent 


BOOK “AT ALOG Lk 


RARE 
JUST we ED. 


AU TOG RAPH CATALOGUE 


NEARLY READY 


ther sent on receipt of tw ent sta 





j 


LLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN 


44 RROADWAY, NEW York 


CevimMany. 

PROF 4 FLEISCHMANN, Fidena, l'ommern. Tho 
rough study of German, French, and other branches 
Summer resort for seabathing. Fine surroundings. Isle 
of Riigern, University of Greifswald. For ctreulars 
address PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D. G tnnell, lowa 


VY YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field 
_« Marine, and Ones Giasses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc 


H. WaLpeTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. tstabliahed 1840. 


Ss‘ HOO™& BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN 
~ guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foreign Languages 
C2 atalog ies ON application. Foreign Pertodicals. 

Cc ARL ScHOENHOF, Importer. 144 Tremont St., Hoston 


Russian, Swedish, Danish, Polish, Hungarian, He 
brew, ete H. ROSENTHAL & CO., 14 Cooper Union, N. ¥ 


- 4 ( DOLLS. — Writ for Description, 
$3 (night dress 30 cents). Box 185, Bethlehem, l’a. 


fe REIGN BOOK S.—Fren h, German, 


eve 


so ea 
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Scribner Ge “Welledti’s’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Memoirs 


OF THE 


MARGRAVINE of 
BAIREUTH. 


Translated and Edited by 
PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


In Svo, cloth, extra, $3.75. 


H.R.H. 


The Margravine was the sister of Frederick the 
Great, and exerted great influence over his cha- 
racter. Her Diary is a wonderful narrative of 
the petty intrigues and gossip of the German 

Court 

The Volume will have as Frontispiece an Auto- 
type Copy of the Portrait in Berlin. 

*.* Princess Christian, during her recent stay tn 
ierlin, devoted much time and attention to the 
completion of the English edition of the Memoirs 
oft Wilheimine, Margravine of — sister of 

< Piederick the Great. The tincess has for 

this cdition written «ai special introduction, 
exphining in a very interesting manner 
the main features of the general situation in 

ca Europe, and especially in Germany, at that time. 
In order to prepare herself for this task the Prin- 
cess has made a diligent study of the original 
manuscripts in the Berlin Royal Library, the docu- 
meots being placed at her disposal by the Crown 
Prince’s special request. ry the course of her stu- 
dies the Princess discoverell an excellent portrait 
of the Magravine by Pesne; and this, in the form 

Bs ofa beautifully executed autotype, is to stand as 
the frontispiece of the book, 


J > ») » - od f . 
T he er fect a ay, 
Or, THE FINDING OF CHRIST. 
ty Anna Bonus Kingsford (M.D. of the Faculty 
of Paris), and Edward Maitland (B. A. Can- 
tab), Revised and Enlarged Edition, being 
the tirst with the authors’ ames. Square 
&vo, cloth, uncut tinted paper, $3.75. 


it isa book that will be largely read by stu 
dents of esoteric philosophy, theosophists, and 
investigators of recondite branches of thought 
and philosophy.” — Boston Transcript. 
‘The more this book is read carefully—as it 
leserves to be—the greater does the wonder grow 
astoits production, and the interpretative genius 
that pervades cach well- weighted sentence.” 
‘A veritable gospel of interpretation.” 
[Those marvelous appendices,”—From Light 
ss and elsewhere. 


Jottings from Jail - 


Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. By Rev. 
J. W. Horsley, M.A., Oxon., late (and last) 
Chaplain of H. M.’s | Prison, Clerkenwell. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $1.40. 


'’\ wonderfully interesting book,’’--St. James’s Ga- 
othe 


o Through the Kalahan 
Desert. 
\ Narrative of a Journey with Gun, Camera, 
and Note-Book to Lake N’Gami and Back, 
Forty-six Illustrations, mostly from Photo- 
graphs. By G. A. Farini. Diagram and 
Map. Svo, cloth, $5. 
*.* The above books w 


Rare, and Second Hand Books ready, 


ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 





ill be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.” —R, W. Emerson. 

“ Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohw’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


CONTAINING 
STANDARD WORKS of EUROPEAN LITE- 
RATURE in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Reference, 
Comprising in all Translations from the French, 
erman, Italian, ty Scandinavian, 
Anglo- Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 


687 Volumes, $1.40 or $2 cach, with exceptions. 


RECENT ADDITIONS. 

RANKE'’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS. Translated by E, 
A. Ashworth, Translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘ His- 
tory of the English Constitution.’ 

HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES : including the 
Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book of 
Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by Francis Storr. With Appen- 
dices and Map. 

GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH ZEL- 
TER. Selected, Translated, and Edited by 
A. D. Coleridge, M 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTO- 
RICAL GEOLOGY. By A. Jukes- 
Browne, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey of England and Wales. With nu- 
merous Diagrams and Illustrations, 

WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Trans- 
lated by E. A. M. Lewis. 

‘““Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions 
were, at the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic 
order.”’-- Preface. 

PAWUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 
Translated into English, with Notes and In- 
dex, by A. R. Shilleto, M.A, 2 vols. 

HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapioa Breth- 
ren. First Portion, containing Thirteen 
Tales. Translated from the German by Ma- 
jor A. Ewing. 

HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik 
of Alexandria—The Inn in the Spessart. 
- Translated by 8S. Mendel. 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. A New Edition, con- 
taining pieces hitherto uncollected and a Life 
of the Author, with Notes from Various 
Sources. By J. W. M. Gibbs, 5 vols. 

FOSTER’S ESSAY ON THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF TIME. Together with Notes of Sermons 
and other Pieces. 

CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The His- 
tory of Christian Art inthe Middle Ages. 
By the late A. N. — Translated from 
the French by E. J. Millington, and com- 
leted, with Additions and Appendices, by 
{. Stokes. 2 vols., with numerous Illustra- 
tions. 

TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With ‘and Greatly Notes. New 
Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 

HAZLITT’S SPIRIT OF THE AGE; or, Con- 
-_ vorary Portraits. New Edition. By W. 

. Hazlitt. 








A SELECTION. 


ANTONINUS.— THE THOUGHTS OF M, AURELIUS. 

BAX’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON (Centenary Edition, 
edited by Napier). 6 vols. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols. Translated, 

COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols. 

FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME IN ENGLAND. (Diilon.) 2 vols. 

HUGO'S (VICTOR) POEMS, Translated. 

MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols. 

PEPYS’ DIARY. 4 vols. 

RICHTER’S LEVANA, 

RICHTER’S FLOWER, FRUIT, AND THORN PIECES. 

SPINOZA’'S CHIEF WORKS. Translated. 2 vols, 

STAUNTON’S CHESS HANDBOOK, 


New Catalogue of Choice, 


Special Net Catalogue of Books greatly reduced in price 





Books in 
Covers. 


‘Among the many series of paper-bound books con 
taunalie being issued, that yublished by the Seribne rs, 
and popularly known as thelr ‘ Yellow Covers,’ has a dis 
tinct individuality which has not been sacrificed to the 
necessity of periodical publication. The vartous volumes 
published at irregular intervals during the last three 
years have been most carefully selected, and number al 
together less than thirty.""-The Boston Post. 


Popular Paper 


To be Published To-morrow : 


THE LAST MEETING. A Story. 
By Brander Matthews. 50 cents. 


“Every word of it is worth reading; it is more dra 
matic than many adrama; it is packed, as full as a nut 
is gg meat, with a thrilling, intricate story.’ The 
Critic 


A DESPERATE CHANCE. By 
Lieut. J. D. J. Kelley. 
* Novel and exciting incidents follow in rapid succes 


sion. Itis a fresh and lHvely story, and entertains to an 
unusual degree.”—The Boston Globe. 


50 cents. 





LATEST ISSUES: 
ROBERT GRANT. 
Cents. 
FACE TO FACE : P tetas 50 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 
THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND OTHER 


STORTES Ae TRO 50 
THE LADY, OR THE TIGER? AND OT HE R 
STORURS. «-scescscs oO 
RUDDER GRANGE 60 
GEORGE W. CABLF. 
DR. SEVIER. ; 50 
OLD CREOLE DAYs. In two parts; each 


complete 5 : 30 
A, A. HAYES. 
THE JESUIT’S RING. A ROMANCE OF 
MOUNT DESERT......... ar 50 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. 


HYDE ere 2 
KIDNAPPED 50 
THE MERRY MEN ANDOT Hb I TALES AND 

FABLES.... Bree % bo 

FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
THAT LASS O' LOWRIE’s... ou 
J.T. WHEELWRIGHT. 
A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 0 


MARION HTARLAND., 
JUDITH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VIR- 


GHEIIEAS 66 cas : 50 
GRORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

AN ECHO OF PASSION : ; : 50 

NEWPORT. A NOVEL. 90 

IN THE DISTANCE. a0 


SAXE-HOLM STORIES. 
FIRST SERIES. SECOND SERIES. Each com- 
plete. . a 50 
J. S. OF DALE. a 
GUERNDALE: AN OLD STORY : a0 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER 
STORIES... 30 
THE LAST MEETING ; ae oO 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. ¢ 
H.C. BUNNER. ) 
IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY 
TELLING re noe oO 
ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HANILIN BRI 
rAIN.’ : 2 
CAPTAIN RONALD COFFIN 
THE AMERICA’S CUP. Illustrated a0 
ees 
*e* These booksfor sale by all booksellers, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


or sent, 


m= 





— 























NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 7, 1887. 


ry) Ty k 
The Week. 
THe celebration of the Fourth of 
Gettysburg was perhaps the 


July at 
most impressive 
social incident that has taken place since the 
close of the civil war. 
to make it such. The 
all the batt 
which the 
Other engagements were as hotly 
Several others, Vicksburg for 
immediate and 


Many thivgs conspired 
field of 1 


lefields of the war, is the one around 


Gettysburg, of 


greatest popular interest gathers. 
contested. 
example, had 
brilliant consequences 
Nashville and 


example, were more decisive. 


more 
Some others, Five Forks for 

Nevertheless, 
popular attention fixes itself upon the tre- 
mendous three-days’ struggle that took place 
at Gettysburg as the turning-point of the 
It is remembered, also, that upon that 
Abraham 
words that summed up, as no one else had 


done before or has done since, the thought and 


contlict. 


vround Lincoln uttered the few 


purpose of the North in the war for the Union, 
A special and 
interest had been given to this union of 


unique, and almost intense, 
hands 
at Gettysburg by the recent battle tla 
of the President 
those who captured the flags should hand them 
back. In fact, | 
plaud the act of returning them, provided only 
all the 


au mass by Presi 


order 


bade 
Everybody was willing that 
everybody was ready to ap 
that the channel was the right one. Tf 
flags had beer sent back in 
dent Grant, nobody would have fourd fatilt 
with him, Battle-flagsare frequently exchanged 
by the survivors of regiments divisions 


and 


without reproof and without special notice 


It was part of the programme that the stan 
dards taken by the Penns¥lvania troops at Get 
tysburg should be publicly returned at this cele 
bration, but the political turmoil which folgwed 
the general order of the War Department  pre- 
The 
flags did not, however, 
detract from the felicity of the occasien, since 


ventéd the carrying out of this intention, 
failure to return the 
the good feeling was expressed in the inten 
tion, and was shown forth as heartily in other 
ways. 





The Fourth was a day in which there surely 
ought to have been some cursingone about 
battle-flags. 
leading cursing men were silent. 


Yet, as far as we can learn, the 

Not a curse 
came from Fairchild, Foraker, Halstead, Reid, 
Phelps, Elkins, or any other son of thunder 
What was the reason of this The reason 
wis undoubtedly thatthe earlier cursimg did no 
good, Not on 
brought down on any friend of peace and good 
will. 


stroke of paralysis has it 
This Mowsethat thecursing men 
not the intluence with God Almighty 

they evidently thought 
asked Him to kill or disable people for trying 


h ive 
which 


they had, when they 


to wipe out the memories of a bloody civi 


war. Their curses, in l 


other words they ser 


now, are wasted on the desert ait As far as 
ean be aseertained, what God Alm rhity «ke res 
is that America houlad hereaf iW 
gether in barmony, and that no man 


occupy his time in counting up how many of 





his countrymen he slaughtered or maime 
Oo! how many memorials he has f 
the agony, and sorrow, and humiliation he 
inflicted on them. In fact, we think the times 
ire ripe for some cursing on the = other 
side, and that a man who prayed that the pri 
moters of strife and the harborers of bloody 


memories might be afflicted with the measles, 


entitled to ere ub credit for the very able meu 


ner in which they presented the case against 
Sh irp We can reenll no trial in 
in which the city has been more efliciently 
served than it has-in this. Step by step, with 


the most careful deliberatton, and with the 


nicest calculation as to effeet, the mass of cit 
cumstantial evidence against the defendant was 
unfolded; and when the work was completed 
the able counsel for Sharp discovered that ne 
defence was possible. Mr. Martine’s wisdom 
Messrs 
Nicoll and Semple, was thus most signally vin 
licated To Mr. Nicoll the highest) praisé 


in trusting this work 


to his assistants, 


is due, for it is I 


a well-known fact that 
he has from the outset had — special 
chap of all the bood| Cnses Ile has now 
the distinction of not only presenting the tirst 
case for bribe gi vever br hit into ¢ rt 
here, but of winning it o1 s merfts Phe 
choice of Col. Fellows te sum up was no less 
W Is¢ { his fore ble prese t oft } Cus 
undoubtedly had its influence n the ry 

Still, we are inclined to t pinion tl 


the moment that the defence so visibly col 
lapse ad.” The prose¢ ution had shown, it 
and clear order, that Jacob Sharp had been for 
thirty years spending money like 


a railway in Broadway; that he was, dur 








ing the very time that the Aldermen were 
bribed, spending money, in cash, more 
profusely than ever, and that the $1,000 
and $9500 bills which he was litfusing 
ecneraily subsequently appeared in the ink 
accounts of at least seven of the Alder I 
that some of the Aldermen and the go. betweens 
that Sharp employed ure fugitves fr s 
tice ; that from th me of u s larges 
ivalnst Sharp to the present ] 1 refus 
to giv iny eNxplan I f : st f 
mot I { IIs lat bl \\ M ) 
| y and tl Aldermet It was show 
I ict kat the Alder \ I 
to pass the Broadway f . d 
pass uF t hey w Y isciy SU 
Shar] vea het n, Was ¢ heave 
nd 1 od ri V satis 
‘ VY ansW t ~ ‘ Wus ft 
a | s i v . 
=f ry + S S| 
S . duct 
. 
1 vis t At : 
otfice s ud W LTARKe a Val and that no 
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remal “v 
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not lead I) 
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See PE frre ea 

The explanation given for the President’s 
unfortunate appointment of Leonard A. Gie- 
gerich as Internal Revenue Collector of the 
Third District is, that it is a ‘‘ recognition” of 
Tammany Hall. If this be true, it only 
shows how im»ossible it is for any official 
to ‘‘ recognize” Tammany with credit to 
himself or justice to the public. Mr. Giegerich 
is the son of a liquordealer, and owes 
his position in ‘‘politics” to the liquor 
influence which first made him a member of 
Tammany Hall and then a member of the 
Assembly. His record in the Assembly last 
winter consisted mainly of vociferous opposi- 
tion tothe High-License Bill, and of a propo 
sition to make it compulsory upon the railways 
to carry members of the Legislature free. He de- 
clined the pass which had been sent him, andin 
forgettulness or ignorance of the fact that the law 
provides for the payment of mileage to legisla 
tors, he introduced a bill making it compulsory 
upon all railways to give free transportation to 
members of the Legislature. To put a man capa- 
ble of such a proposition in charge of an oflice 
which collected during the last fiscal year over 
&6,000,000 for the Government, is not making 
of public oftice a public trust, but quite the con- 
trary. It is simple truth to say that no private 
business of one-tenth that importance and mag- 
nitude would ever be intrusted to young Giege- 
rich. He has never had any more-important 
share in business than assisting his father be 
hind the bar. The only use he can make of the 
office is to put ‘* politics ” into it, and give Tam- 
many Hall all-the ‘* places” possible in its ser- 


vice. 





There are unpleasant stories coming from 
Boston about charges made or proposed in 
the Post-ottice in that city by Gen. Corse. 
Good officers have, it is said, received no- 
tice of dismissal for reasons which’ seem ab- 
surd on their face, and which are gene 
rally believed to be mere covers for the 
ordimary political ‘‘removals,” or, in other 
words, the displacement of Republicans to 
make way for Democrats. We shall not com- 
ment on these things until we know more 
about them, further than to say that any- 
body who supposes that the Administration 
can be strengthened in Massachusetts by 
disregard of business rules in the conduct of 
the public oftices, is a foolish person, of whom 
the President and Postmaster-General should 
beware. In this State, barring some antics 
of Mr. Beattie, the Surveyor, in the Cus- 
tom-House, everything looks well. The 
State Civil-Service Commission, which has 
just sustained a serious loss in the death 
of Col. Morrison, the Chief Examiner, has 
happily been able to fill his place by one of 
the warmest, ablest, most energetic, and up- 
right friends of reform in the country, Mr. 
William Potts, who has long been the Secre 
tary of the Civil-Service Reform Association 
in this city. Our Post office, too, remains 
firm as a rock amid the raging seas of local 
corruption. It will be sad if Massachusetts 
becomes at this time of day an awful ex- 


ample 





Our esteemed friend and contemporary 
Cyrus W. Field has finished playing gazes of 
infancy with Jay Gould. He began six or 





seven years ago ‘‘ playing bear” with Man- 
hattan to Gould’s bull, and has ended by play 
ing bull to Gould’s bear. In both games, we 
regret to say, he was worsted. The bystanders 
have long predicted how it would turn out. 
They have said to each other as they watched 
the gambols that Cyrus had a joyous and san- 
guine nature, While Gould was cold, seltish, and 
calculating, and that a day would come when 
Gould would take the meanest advantage of his 
too confiding friend. The people down in 
Wall Street, who were very much mystified 
about the tumble in Manhattan the other day, 
say now that they can see through it all, and 
that their worst fears have been realized. 
They say that it was not on account of poor 
Ivesthat Gould broke the market, but on account 
of Cyrus himself. They say that Gould knew 
that Cyrus had borrowed more money on Man- 
hattan stock at high figures than prudence 
would justify; that fe (Gould) knew before- 
hand, throagh sofwe clerk or copyi&t, what 
Judge Ingraham’s decision in the Third Avé- 
nue case would be, and that the temporary 
stringency in money happened just at the right 
time to make a dash at Cyrus’s pocketbook a 
promising venture. Hence these tears. 





The sequel is well known. Gould poured 
more Manhattan stock on the market than 
Cyrus could ‘‘absorb” at 156!5. The price 
fell to 115. The lenders of money on Man 
hattan were about to call lustily for their 
money and throw out every share of Manhat- 
tan from their loans, when, to their com- 
plete surprise, a shower of certified checks 
descended upon Wall Street, and all the large 
loans were taken up. This, they say, was 
Gould’s money paying Cyrus’s debts, but pay- 
ing them on condition of a future settlement 
on Gould’s terms. By these terms Cyrus 
handed over 50,000 shares of Manhattan 
to Gould at 120, How much = of this 
stock was acquired at 15645 or higher, 
we are not officially advised. Gould, 
who has a fine sense of humor underneath a 
prosaic and cold exterior, says that he con- 
siders Manhattan one of the best properties in 
the country, Evidently he must so regard 
it, or he would not take as much as $6,000,000 
worth in a job lot. The people who do busi- 
ness down town are naturally much moved by 
this affecting incident, because they cannot 
bear to see a confiding and joyous nature be- 
trayed and trampled on in this ruthless 
manner, 





A new constitution has been adopted by the 
Knights of Labor, including a section which 
provides for the creation and disburse- 
ment of a fund to aid coéperative enter- 
prises. Each local assembly is required to 
coliect and deposit a sum not less than two 
cents per month for every member in good 
standing.. The money is to be invested by the 
Coéperative Board, and profits are to be divid 
ed equally between the General Assembly, the 
cooperative fund, and the workmen who 
create the profit. This is hailed as a 
new idea among the Knights, but as a matter 
of fact it is a return to one of the first princi- 
ples of the Order as it was conceived by its 
founder, Uriah S$. Stevens. His plan was for 
a union of all Jaboring men for the purposes 





of self-education and self-benefit, and one 
of the necessities in his scheme was 
cooperation. In accordance with this idea, 
a codperative board of six members was 
added to the other officers, and efforts 
were made to establish stores on a codperative 
basis for the benefit of members of the Order, 
All these experiments failed, chiefly because 
of inefticient management. An Insurance As- 
sociation was also formed, with a secretary ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. This was 
based upon the mutual-benefit principle, the 
plan being to give $1,000 to the family 
of a deceased fhember by an assessment 
of 25 cents upon each 5,000 members who 
joined the Association. Membership was not 
compulsory, any Knjght between eightcen and 
fifty being allowed to join on payment of 
$1.25. But this plan failed through lack of 
support. The majority of Knights were so 
much wrapped up in the strikes and boycotts 


of the present that they took no thought of the 


future. 7 





The new coéperative plan is likely to fail for 
the same reason as the old. In fact, se long 
as the Knights are composed of such stuif as 
at present, there is no chance for even a fair 
trial of anything like codperation, They are not 
seeking to make the most of what they receive 
and to fit themselves by industry and study for 
deserving more, but all their energies are con 
centrated upon forcing from their employers 
higher wages by means of strikes and boy- 
cotts. Nothing could be more unlike the ori- 
ginal idea of Stevens than the present Order 
of Kuights as it is led by Powderly and the 
Quinns, Dunns, and Martin Ironses. All 
experiments in co6peration have demonstrated 
that a codperative concern of any kind sue- 
ceeds only when it has the services of 
the best class of workingmen, Just as soon as 
the lazy and incompetent are given equal pro- 
minence with the most industrious and capa 
ble, the codperative scheme fails. In other 
words, codéperation must be conducted upon 
the same principles that the capitalist em- 
ployer observes in his business, or it breaks 
down. Now the Knights insist that all la- 
borers, good and bad, lazy and industrious, 
must be treated exactly alike, must have the 
same wages, and must make the injury of one, 
no matter how dishonest or lazy he may be, 
the concern of all. No scheme of coéperation 
can long exist upon that basis, no matter how 
regular and heavy may be the assessments for 
its support. 





Attention has been called lately to the refu- 
sal of our public authorities to allow a few fo- 
reign silk-weavers and zinc smelters to land 
here, while whole sbhip-loads of unskilled labor- 
ers, ‘‘ the offscourings of Italy and Hungary,” 
are allowed to come. The reason is, as the 
Times states, that a law of Congress prohibits 
the landing of any person who comes here un- 
der a contract for work. He might come un- 
der a contract for idleness. Indeed, many 
come in that way and are freely received. It 
may be that nobody in this country can do the 
particular work which the “ contract laborer” 
is hired todo. It may be that he is brought 
hither to establish a new industry. All those 
things go for naught, Jf he comes under 
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serious problem confronting him, capital in the United States that would be | migh 
readily invested in the bonds of the proposed | after 
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at the very outset. It requires a license fee of ; wy past ‘ 
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ber of applications for licenses under the | the farm laborers are peculiarly open | ~ : : 
new law, were received on June 30, and they timidation, seems to have infused fresh courage | a , 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


[WkpneEspay, June 2, to Tuxspay, July 5, 1887, 

inclusive. } 
DOMESTIC. 
Tue survivors of the Philadelphia Brigade 
ef the Union Army, and of Pickett’s division 
of the Confederate Army, which were engaged 
in the battle of Gettysburg, met on the battle 
field July 2, and for the two days following 
exchanged compliments and made demonstra- 
tion of their regard for one another. Ina let 
ter expressing regret that he could not attend, 
President Cleveland wrote: ‘The friendly 
assaults there [on the baitlefield] to be made 
will be resistless because inspired by American 
chivalry, and its results will be glorious, be 
cause conquered hearts will be its trophies of 
success, Thereafter this battlefield will be 
consecrated by a victory which shall presage 
the end of the bitterness of strife, the exposure 
of the insincerity which conceals hatred by 
professions of kindness, the condemnation of 
frenzied appeals to passion for unworthy pur 
poses, and the beating down of all that stands 
in the way of the destiny of our united coun- 
try.” 

\ bronze equestrian statue of Gen. Burnside 
was unveiled at’ Providence July 4.) It stands 
op a granite pedestal sixteen feet bigh, and is 
one and a balf times the size of life. The aim 
was to represent Burnside as he appeared 
in the field. The sculptor) was Launt 
Thompson, An oration was delivered by Gen, 
Horatio Rogers. At Hartford, Conn,, July 2, 
about fifty descendants of Dr. Thomas Hop 
kins Gallaudet celebrated the ceotennial of his 
birth, and dedicated a memorial window. He 
Was the first person who taught the sign lan- 
guage to mutes, 

On the night of July 4, a party from = Port- 
land, Ore., illuminated the summit of Mount 
Hood, the tallest snow-covered peak in Oregon, 
more than 11,000 feet high, The light was seen 
in Portland, a distance of fifty-one miles in a 
straight line. For the first time in many years 
there was a general celebration of the Fourth of 
July at Salt Lake City, alike by the Mormons 
and the ‘* Gentiles ’ 

Farmers in the vicinity of the great gas wells 
near Kokomo, Ul, onthe night of July 4 closed 
a graad harvest jubilee and exhibition of wheat- 
cutting by natural-gas light. Self-binders were 
run all night, and men shocked wheat at mid- 
night by the light of the gas. 


In an address at Saybrook, I., July 4, Se- 
nator Cullom expressed the opinion that immi- 
gration should be ‘* so regulated that the 18,- 
000,000 persons now in this country engaged 
in gainful occupations should not be thrown 
out of employment or forced to accept wages 
which will not support them and their families, 
and vive them a fair chance in the race of life.” 
On the same day Mr. Powderly, the Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, said at 
Scranton, Pa., that every immigrant should 
be required to show that he was self-supporting 
for one year before landing on these shores. — 


Senator Cullom, one of the framers of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law, declared at a meet- 
ing of the Illinois Grain Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, June 24, that he did not think it would be 
repealed, ‘‘ If,” said he, ** any persons or 
corporations imagine it will, they may as well 
dismiss that expectation, Its substantial pro 
visions have come to stay, because the people 
will find out, if they have not found out, that 
they are in the interest of the general welfare.” 

The transcontinental railway companies have 
decided to ignore the long-and short-haul see- 
tion of the Inter-State Commerce Law after the 
expiration of the suspension granted by the In 
ter-State Commission, and to continue to make 
lower rates from Pacific Coast points than from 
interior intermediate points until the practice 
shall have been decided by the United States 
Courts to be contrary to the law. This is in 
accordance with the decision of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission that it has no right 





permanently to suspend the law, but that the 
railroads themselves must determine whether 
they may ignore section 4 or not, and if their 
action is found to be illegal’ by the courts they 
must take the consequences, The subject can 
come before the courts only by a suit against 
one or more of the roads. 

Judge Deady, in the United States Distriet 
Court at Portland, Ore., has given a judicial in- 
terpretation of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Inter State Commerce Law. The re- 
ceiver of the Oregon and California Road filed 
a petition asking whether under the law such 
rates may be made for through traflic as will 
enable his road to compete for it at points where 
competition by water or rail exists, although 
the rates for the long haul between those points 
may be less than those for a shorter haul in the 
same direction between said places. The Judge 
in effect repeated a former decision, in which 
he authorized the receiver to make a lower 
rate for a competitive long haul than for a 
short haul, notwithstanding the act of the 
Oregon Legislature known as the Hoult Law, 
which is in effect the same as the long-and- 
short-haul clause of: the Inter-State Law; and 
he held that the Inter-State Commission is in- 
tended to prevent discrimination between long 
and short hauls, except where they are made 
under substantially dissimilar circumstances 
and conditions, and that freight carried to or 
from a competitive point is always carried un 
der substantially dissimilar circumstances and 
conditions from that carried to or from non 
competitive points, 

The total receipts of the United States Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ended June 30 were 
$371, 180,893, made up as follows: Customs 
$217,403,983, internal revenue $119,136,447, 
miscellaneous $34,640,463. The decrease in 
the public debt for the fiscal year was $109,- 
707,046.88, 

Of the 57 clerks in the office of the Quarter- 
master-General at Washington who have been 
examined for promotion under the new civil- 
service rules, 80 are men and 27 women, Six 
men and two women failed to attain the mini- 
mum of 75 out of a possible 100,and the women 
made a better showing than the men, 

A meeting was held at Salt Lake City June 
30 to formulate a petition for the admission of 
Utah into the Union. The chairmen of the 
Executive Committees of the Republican and 
Democratic parties on June 2 published a no 
tice that ‘‘ the whole affair is a Church party 
movement, conducted solely by members of 
the Mormon Church to obtain for it Statehood. 
The earnest private solicitation of many of 
them failed to induce a single non-Mormon to 
become a delegate. All non-Mormonsin Utah 
oppose the movement as insincere, and fraught 
with serious consequences if successful.” 

According to the account kept by the Rait- 
way Age of Chicago, the total miles of railway 
track laid in the United States between Janu- 
ary 1 and Julv 1 is 3,700, and many more 
miles of roadbed are in preparation. 

The record of cases of yellow fever at Key 
West on July 5 was: Total cases, 63 ; deaths, 
20 ; discharged cured, 12; now sick, 30. 

In northwestern Illinois and in parts of Wis- 
consin there has been such a long drought that 
the crops are seriously damaged, and in some 
places all the vegetation has withered. 

A law enacted by the last linois Legislature 
has gone into effect that forbids, under a pen- 
alty of $20 tine for every violation, the giving 
or selling of tobacco, cigars, or cigarettes to 
any person under sixteen years of age except 
upon the written order of parent or guardian. 

The new High-License Law in Minnesota, 
which requires the payment of a liquor-license 
fee of $1,000 in cities of 10,000 people or more 
and $500 clsewhere, went into effect July 1. 


The Prohibitionists of Ohio on June 30 no- 





minated Morris Sharpe for Governor and adopt- 
ed a tesolution in favor of female sutfrage. Of 
the 500 delegates to the Convention, 200 were 
preachers, 40 were physicians, and 20 were law- , 


yers ; and 156 had been Democrats. The en- 
forcement of the prohibitory law at Atchison, 
Kan., has so reduced the revenue of the 
government that the town is not lighted, and 
the Mayor has informed the firemen and all 
the policemen but two that they cannot longer 
be paid. 

The Ohio State Convention of the Union 
Labor Party at Columbus, July 5, nominated 
a State ticket headed by John Seitz for Gov- 
ernor 

Ki. Henry Lacombe vacated the office of Cor- 
poration Counsel for New York city July 1 
and entered upon the duties of Associate Judge 
of the United States Circuit Court ; and Mor 
gan J. O’Brien was appointed in his place by 
Mayor Hewitt. 


The formation of negro clubs in South Caro- 
lina, chiefly in Greenville County, provoked 
fears of a strike by the laborers and rumors of 
plans for violence. On June 30 meetings of 
white men were held from which armed squads 
were sent tothe secretaries of the ‘ Hoover” 
clubs, the name that the organization had 
taken, and they were forced to give up their 
books. Members of clubs were examined, 
and their testimony showed that they had 
joined the organization without any definite 
purpose, and that no harm was likely to come 
of it unless visiting agitators used it to frighten 
them into violent action. The negroes were 
** warned ” and released. 


The case of Jacob Sharp, tried for bribing 
New York Aldermen, was given to the jury 
June 29, and they found him guilty, but re 
commended him to the mercy of the Court. 
Motion for a new trial will be heard July 13, 
and on that day sentence will be pronounced, 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was 
conferred by Harvard on Charles Eliot Norton 
of Cambridge, and J. Hammond Trumbull of 
Hartford: and by Yale on John Randolph 
Tucker of Virginia, Orville H. Platt, Senator 
from Connecticut, John S. Beach, and Chaun- 
cey M. Depew of New York. 


The gifts to Yale University since last Sep- 
tember amount to $277,000, and, with certain 
bequests to be realized at a later time, to $800,- 
000. Mr. A. 8. Barnes of this city has pre- 
sented $40,000 to Cornell University for the 
erection of a building for the Students’ Chris- 
tian Association. The Clapp Memorial Libra 
ry Building at Belchertown, Mass., the gift of 
the late John Francis Clapp of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., was dedicated June 30. It cost $40,000. 


The Yale-Harvard University race at New 
London, June 30, was won by the Yale crew. 
Time: Yale 22:56. Harvard 23:10!5. Of the 
twelve ecight-oared races between these colleges, 
each has now won six. 


Among the noteworthy persons who died 
during the week were A. A. Talmage, Gene- 
ral Manager of the Wabash Railroad system, 
June 28; Bion Bradbury of Portland, Me.,who 
was appointed Collector of Customs at Eust- 
port in 1844, and was reappointed by Presidents 
Polk and Pierce, and had been a Democratic 
candidate for Governor, and was Surveyor of 
the Port at Portland at the time of his death; 
at St. Johnsbury, Vt., July 2, Luke P. Po- 
land, formerly Chief Justice of Vermont, and 
United States Senator; on July 3, at New Or- 
leans, Duncan F. Kenner, who was a mem 
ber of the Confederate Congress, and one of 
the Commissioners appointed by Jetferson Da- 
vis to visit England and France in the interest 
of the Confederate Government; on July 4, at 
Augusta, Me., Anson P. Morrill, who was the 
first Republican Governor of Maine, and was 
afterwards a member of Congress; at Phila- 
delphia, June 29, William if Ross, ex Goy 
ernor of Delaware, 

FOREIGN. 

On July 2 Queen Victoria reviewed 50,000 
London volunteers in front of Buckingham 
Palace, and in the evening held her first gar 
den party since the death of the Prince Con 
sort, 
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on July 5 of a “defeat” in the House of | aud Germany Within a month after such a | duction pudd \ 
Commons of Mi. Matthews, the Home Secre- | Ministry took office; and that ue poucy & lopted | mand, and p 
tary. ‘The debate of the conduct of the police by the monarchic party wou d be based on that The ro} iflonus 
led to criticism of the Home Secretary, The | Warning. | vield of wheat ster 
vote was 198 to 148. A committee appointed to report a plan for | in all) European cout \ ai 
F : 1 the complete separation of Church and Stat ind Austria Hungary I * 
Ata dinner on July 2 given by Sir Joseph | -26 Complete separation Of ® Au OT ae ae j ages hs ; \ 
) : > 2? . : : in France have declared in favor of — the wd cropons s 
Pease in honor of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Glad : ; etd} atl t ' 
: Government's granting no more subsidies or | In India s 
stone made a long speech, which was chiefly a “ign : : ne pewter eben ane 
F . : special privileges to religious bodies, of repeal ess than lust y 
criticism of the recent speeches of Lord Har- |<! hats 
és * 4 . : Z ing many of the existing laws and regulations Gen. Lawton. 1 new ‘ \ 
tington. He said that the Spalding victory on of D ailienie ld } A : \ \ 
" > s e by at ) COosion f ou YCCLESIYSTICS ter to afr 
showed the value of faith and patience In the : ; - ; a 7 : ‘ . : \! 
oe e P . Sreon iorar nists oft traus ited S 
present crisis. Lord Hartington had declared . M. Bouvier, Fren¢ rn Pr oe = and Minister of | Strau *e = ; 
- ‘ ‘ ) renarec e budeet for exsent Senter sored ' sf 
that the crisis was a serious and grave one, and | Finance ’ h aS PIN red the budget for | 2 
in this opinion he (Mr. Gladstone) agreed with | tion in the Chamber of Deputies. Tt will show | was warmly 
him. Parliament was not even allowed to dis- | ® Saving Of 15,000,000 frances over the kis Phe Ita Cha , 
cuss the question of home rule, but was con- budget Wcranted at ur 
fined to the consideration of the Coercion Bill The Budget Committee of the French Cham for th irris tM 
Ireland was stronger now on the home-rule | ber of Deputies has postponed the mot ition | ment regards t 
question than ever, First, her constituencies | of the French Army until next year, on the | vote of « Ml 
under the Liberal Franchise Act had a voice; | ground of economy. not think tha N 
second, the elected members were able to speak The trial of Herr Klein and several ass I 
their country’s wishes; third, an ever-increas- | ejates for treason im supplying the French wit! It was 1 : 
ing, active force in England was in favor of | information concerning German fortitieations rders had be t \ New 
home rule, This triple cord is unbreakable. | was begun at Leipsie July 4. K ssed | York \ , ) M 
The crisis, Mr. Gladstone said, ‘is a double | that he had been paid by Schnaebele, French | Gly lo publis \ 
one. ‘There is a crisis in [reland, where, after | goent at Pagny, tor acting as a French spy nicat t} it .' O 
giving her a large representation, we trample and that he hid sent to the French War Oftic had not nt ved by Xr 
under foot the whole wishes and convictions | drawings of the fortresses of Strassburg and 1 ee Sel : : 
of her people, as expressed by five-sixths of | Mayenc French persecut of eners . tall , 
their members, The second crisis is the reduc is arain the subject of comn y the G : yee ° 
tion of Parliament to paralysis and impotence. | man press, No action has | < “ 
I predicted that unless the Lrish question was | gard to the release of Koechlin. ene of th ‘ 
. . . > .* = _ ’ 
settled, Parliament would tind the greatest diffi convicted members of the French Patriou . as ex SIG 1 
culty in performing Its duty towards England | League, and neither France nor Germany mo 
and Scotland, That prediction has been more | seems willing to take the initiativ Phe Mul. | 1 imlG Grovernme Hew Su 
than verified. This inability of Parliament to | jouse Correctional [rmbune has sentenced a | bends fer a loan of £2. 
have Lreland’s wishes and wants discussed in a | German domestic to nine m < imprisos I y 
practical manner constitutes a crisis which will | ment and a small fine fer ervit Vive f China has 
prevent the country from going asleep on the France ’ in a tavert s report that t StIV = Ww so 
subject.” on ‘ : ; ; 

wy ; The'German Military Cou as decided 

In the Parliamentary election to fill the | upon a plan which will prevent the mov The Canadian Pa tailway Tered t 
vacancy in the Spaulding division of Lincoln- | ments of troops becoming known to the pu carry t English transpacit b Sym 
shire on July 1, the Gladstonian candidate, | jie. and thus possibly to the enemy. in th f fifteen knots. and to build its uncle 
Mr. Halley Stew irt, defeated Mr. Tryon, the | event ef mobi i ing the army The landing Admiraltv supervision, so that thev may 
Conservative and Liberal [ nionist candidate, | stages on stratezic rulwavs, have hit readily convert nto armed cruisers, fer a 
by a vote of 5,110 to 4,363. This seat had | erto been permanent structures. wil be kept it subsidy of & L erannut it urry 
been held by a Liberal Unionist, and it 1s the | the shape of materials. ready t lilt at a 5040) miles across An 1 free of cha 
fourth that the Gladstonians have won this | day's notice ; 4 G wv oh bless adva 
year, 7 . . es . 2 

/ lin 5 A monument to King Louis I. of Bavaria, agcou , 

More than a hundred English, Scotch, and | the gift of Bavarians in Alsace. bas been un Mr. Erastus W ’ \ Y ork i Mr 
Welsh members of the House of Commons | yejled at Strassburg, the King’s birthplace A} B min Butterworth of Ohio. and several 
have signed a memorial to the President and | stained glass window has been inserted in the | men. of prominence in the Province, mad 
Congress of the United States in favor of re- | English chureh at Baden-Baden i memory of | speeches at Dutfer Lake, Ont., July 1, in 
ferring all Anglo-American disputes to arbi- | Prince Leopold of England by Empress | favor of commercial union with the United 
tration tor settlement, It 1s expected that a Augusta and Ladv Malet, wif : the British | States On th nex jav th spok at Dy i) 
deputation of members of the House of Com- | Ambassador to Berlin. and others ton. Ont 
mons will be sent to Washington to present The Brit 7, : aera : r) . - shot bh 

. } f x j | ss i i = ‘ i { i acl ‘ ii ' a tA ‘ 

»>memorial to Preside ‘levelan psig = Sai pope rales gover 
the memorial to President Cleveland | that Dr Mackenzie had removed at allcfthe | red in Ecuador since 1858 was felt at Guaya 

Lord Salisbury announced in the House of | fungus growth that remained in the throatof the | qu orning of June 28. The sho 
Lords July 5 that the Anglo-Turkish Conven ste ‘ minutes and t nly seconds, and 
tion with reference to the occupation of Egypt } the direction of the movement was from north 
had not been ratified by Turkey, and that | ist to southwest. Clocks were stopped, ceil 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the British | ings were shaken down, and several buildings 

‘ :¢ 


Commissioner, had been instructed to leave ut no life was lost, 
Constantinople. 


Ata meeting of the Nationalist members of the 


The Emperor Dom Pedro of Brazil sailed 
for Europe on July 1, 
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SHARP'S CONVICTION. 


ly was plain from a very early stage in Sharp's 
trial that aothing would save him except an ex 
planation, from himself or his lawyers, of the 
disposition made of the $500,000, or there 
abouts, which were raised over and above the 
cost of constructing the Broadway Railroad, and 
of which Sharp before the Senate Committee 
refused to give any account. No attempt was 
made by him, or by any one for him, to throw 
light on this part of the case. And yet he had 
only to go on the stand and say what he did 
with this money, or what he knew about it, in 
order to tear to pieces the whole web of 
probabilities which the prosecution had so in 
geniously woven around him, No matter 
how improperly, or unworthily, or wastefully 
the money might have been used, if, he could 
have shown that it was not used to bribe 
Aldermen, he would to-day be a free man. 
Failing this, it was useless for his counsel to ask 
the Judge to warn the jury that his non-appear- 
ance on the stand ought not to prejudice him, 
and it was useless for the Judge to comply. 
The law doubtless says it ought not to prejudice 
him, but it takes more than a week to get 
twelve middle-aged Jaymen into a Jegal frame 
of mind. They persist in judging people in 
court under the moral rules which they have 
all their lives used in dealing with their neigh- 
bors. Under those rules Sharp’s silence fatally 
prejudiced him. 

His conviction is most important for a varie- 
ty of reasons, but for one above all. We do not 
think it uncharitable* to say that he has 
probably done a score of times already, with 
perfect impunity, the thing for which he is to- 
day going to the State prison, Itis not at all sur- 
prising that, with this experience, a man of his 
mental calibre should have come to the conclu- 
sion that it was not so very wrong to doit, if the 
object he had in view was a harmless or useful 
one. We have little doubt that the moral 
aspect of the Broadway transaction never real- 
ly troubled him until the newspapers began to 
make a fuss over it. For he is not alone. He 
is one of a now large class of ‘‘ operators” in rail- 
roads and kindred schemes, who have for the 
Jast forty years almost made a business of brib- 
ing legislators and other public otticers—that 
is, getting what. they wanted from people in 
power by paying for it cash down. Sharp has 
been at work in this way for fully thirty years. 
Tins class contains some of the richest, most 
pushing and energetic men in the community, 
engaged in all sorts of money-making enter 
prises, for the success of which oflicial aid 
or oflicial forbearance is absolutely necessary. 
To overcome obstacles of various kinds is the 
business of their lives, and they overcome 
them generally with money. If they have 
to make a railroad, for instance, they give 
money for the land, money for the equipment, 
money to excavate and fill up, money to buy 
off opposition, whether it be commercial, or 
legal, or legislative. They have consequently 
got into the way of Jooking at the removal of 
legislative hindrances for cash, just as they look 
at the removal of so many cubic yards of earth 
or rock, or the building of a bridge over a large 
river. It is an obstacle, and all obstacles 
wear the same moral aspect to them. The only 
difference between them is one of cost. Their 
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theory is that the existence in official place of 
men who take bribes is not their affair, but the 
affair of those who clect them. It is not their 
business to see that none but good men get 
office, or that men in oflice stay good. Theit 
business is simply to see that important and 
profitable public enterprises are duly carried 
out. 

That the existence of this class of business 
men has had an immense influence in fostering 
corruption in the official class, there is no deny- 
ing. That we shall have little success in puri- 
fying politics until bribe-giving, as well as bribe- 
taking, is made highly dangerous, is equally 
plain. The presence in the political field of men 
known to be willing to pay highly for things 
which public officers have it in their power to 
bestow, draws into office men, who are ready 
to sell, just as certainty as a demand for mut- 
ton brings sheep to the market. Every year 
politics, under these conditions, becomes more 
and more the resort of the needy and broken- 
down, until finally, as in the case of the 
New York Aldermen, legislation comes to be 
looked on as a mercantile pursuit, with its 
good and bad years and its strokes of good 
and bad luck. There are in all the State legis- 
latures to day scores of men who go there sim- 
ply to make money by taking bribes, and who 
would never think of going if they did not know 
that the lobby would be full of Sharps and their 
agents, ready to pay cash for their votes. Conse- 
quently, if weare to break up the market, we 
must strike some telling blows, like the one 
which has overtaken Sharp, at the men who 
keep it open and ask the country dealers to 
bring in their wares, 

Unhappily, the influence of the Sharps does 
not end with the legislators. It has more or 
less reached the bar. The long success and 
impunity which they have ei joyed has finally 
given them in the eyes of Jawyers the air and 
reputation of dealers, who, under the pres- 
sure of overwhelming necessity, now and then 
have to do things which are not nice, but 
who, nevertheless, can only fairly be criticised 
on the ground of having chosen a calling which 
fastidious men would consider disagreeable. 
The evidence given by Mr. Bright, the other day, 
in court, as to the kind of aid he gave Sharp in 
having his way with the Aldermen, described 
things which surely would not have been possi- 
ble in the case of a lawyer of similar standing 
and similar sensitiveness about his good name, 
twenty-five years ago. We venture to assert 
that at that time a reputable lawyer concerned 
himself about his clients’ ends, and refused to 
supply the means unless he was satisfied that 
they were such as a man of honor and a good 
citizen could approve of. The first great 
step in the downward course was taken 
when Field and Shearman began to contrive 
the legal machinery to enable Fisk and 
Gould to make their predatory attacks on rail- 
roads, in return for fees which amounted to a 
fortune. Before that time the lawyer's duty in 
standing by wrong-doers was confined to their 
defence after the wrong was committed. 
Since then, the doctrine that he may also assist 
in the preparations for its committal, has made 
rapid progress. If it be not checked, it will 
convert a great profession into the worst moral 
nuisance with which civilized society has had 
to contend for ages. 


THF TEXAS CAMPAIGN. 


Tuav in midsummer of an ‘ off-year” a cam 
paign should be under way in Texas so excit- 
ing and so interesting as to challenge the atten- 
tion of the whole country, would have been 
pronounced impossible a twelvemonth ago. 
That this campaign should be waged over the 
question of temperance, and that there should 
seem an even chance that it would end in the 
adoption of a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution, only adds to the surprises of the 
situation. 

For several years past, temperance sentiment 
has been growing rapidly in Texas. In 1885 
the believers in prohibition succeeded in car- 
rying through the House a measure proposing 
a constitutional amendment, but appeals to 
the traditional principles of the Democratic 
party against ‘‘ sumptuary legislation” defeat- 
ed it in the Senate. The advocates of prohibi- 
tion only redoubled their efforts, and in the 
Democratic State Convention last year they 
carried a resolution declaring that the views of 
a citizen upon the question of local option 
should not interfere with bis standing in the 
party, and that the question is ‘tone on which 
every Democrat may indulge his own views 
without affecting his Democracy.” = The 
Convention did not, like the Democratic Con- 
vention in Tennessee, declare in favor of the 
submission of a prohibitory amendment, but 
when the Legislature met, with 131 of its 137 
members Democrats, the demand for such ac- 
tion was made and readily complied with, the 
4th of August being set as the day for the clec- 
tion. 

The Prohibitionists had no sooner forced the 
Legislature to submit the amendment than they 
began operations to secure its adoption by the 
people, and so vigorous a fight did they make 
that its opponents soon found that they would 
have to do their best to beat them. For weeks 
past, the Prohibitionists and the Antis have been 
holding meetings in all parts of the State, and 
the number of these gatherings steadily in 
creases as election day approaches. The meet- 
ings are of all sorts. Most frequently one 
party announces a number of speakers who will 
advocate its views; occasionally both sices 
unite in a joint debate and division of time: 
sometimes the speeches are worked in as inci- 
dents of a pienic or barbecue. This latter cus- 
tom appears to be spreading of late, anda 
number of barbecues were held on the Fourth 
of July. At one of these gatherings last 
Saturday, besides the bountiful feast provided, 
a tournament was held in which twenty young 
‘men contested, and herse racing, foot-racing, 
base-ball, and dancing were features of the 
programme, 

A noteworthy incident of the campaign is 
the breaking down of the color line. Negroes 
constitute nearly one-quarter of the population 
of the State, and their votes will very likely de- 
cide the result. Consequently both parties are 
bidding their highest for the support of the 
blacks. Colored orators speak from the same 
platform with white, and whites attend meet- 
ings addressed exclusively by blacks, who 
are everywhere made to feel that the two 
races stand on an equality in deciding the sort 
of constitution under which both must live. 





The breaking down of old party lines is 
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hardly less noteworthy. Nobody ventures to 
say that a man is bound 


ment because he is a 


to Oppose the amend 
and Demo 


prohibition, 


Democrat 
crats have in the past denounced 
when a Democratic United States Senator and 


several Democratic Representatives in Con 
gress are upon the stump as advocates of the 
amendment. Gov. Ross and Congressman Mills 
are working zealously ay unst prohibition, but 
a majority of the Democratic leaders favor the 
amendment. On the other hand, the last Re 
publican candidate for Governor, other mana 
vers of the party, and its leading newspapers 
are outspoken against prohilntion. Some of 
the Republican stump speakers and newspa- 
pers are disgracing themselves by trying to 
persuade the negroes that the movement to 
deprive them of the 
drunk is only the first step towards robbing 
them of the liberty which they now enjoy. 
The result of this extraordinary campaign 
cannot be forecast, since votes for President 
and State oflicers furnish no basis for estimates. 
Last year the Democrats cast 228,000 votes 
for Governor, the Republicans 65,000, and 
the Prohibitionists 19,000. If the Democratic 
strength is divided about equally, the deci 
sion will rest with the Republicans, who are 
chiefly negroes, and it is noticeable that 
the Antis the bulk of the co 
lored vote when they figure out a majority for 
their side. One consideration which upsets all 
calculations is the question whether, afterall the 
talk, the amendment will call out a very full 
vote. A has known. in 
any State where a proposed change in the Con 
stitution, submitted when no oflicers were to 
be elected, drew out a heavy vote, but  per- 


chance of getting 


count upon 


case never been 


haps Texas is to furnish an exception to the 
rule next month. The only certain thing now 
is, that each side is plainly afraid that it is to 
be beaten. 


THE LEGEND OF FONTENOY. 
Tre Due de Broglie, in the last number of the 
Dewar 
Fontenoy, the most famous battle of the eigh 
teenth century, after the great days of Marlbo 
rough, and by far the most picturesque, It was 
fought on the 11th of May, 1745, on the banks of 
the Scheldt, just outside the town of Tournay, 


Revue des Vondes, once more discusses 


which was ihen besieged by the French under 
Marshal Maurice Saxe—a_ considerable 
soldier in his day, but doubtless far better 
known to most of our readers as the lover of 
Adrienne 


de 


Lecouvreur than as a_ military 


man. It was the last great fight at which 
a King of the House of Bourbon was 
present. Louis XV. was on the ground, 


and nominally in command, and displayed 
a courage and cheerfulness which afterwards 


Sometimes made people forget, for a few 
hours at least, the feeble sensuality which 


marked the greater part of his shabby exist 


ence. The Dauphin, too, who was never to 


reign, was there with his father, an ingenuous, 
fair-haired youth of sixteen, recently married, 
who had torn himself from the arms of his 
weeping mother and wife in order to join the 
Minister of Foreign 


army. Argenson, the . 
Affairs, tells, in his correspondence with 
Voltaire, how, when the charge of — the 


—— 
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household troops swept past him, in the 
tinal stage of the fray, the lad drew his 
sword and tried to on im the rush 
but was forcibly detained by his attendants 
And he tells how gay Louis NV. was the 
night before the engagement, how merrily 
he chatted with his staff, and how he ‘* sang a 


song With a great many couplets, which was 
droll,” and When he 
reconnoitring the field, he kept chuckling 
fact that he “the 
France to look the English in the face 
Poitiers, and he hoped things would go better 
this time”; 


very how, rode about 


over the was first King of 


SINCE 
how they wanted him to stay on 
the safe side of the river, so that be could es 
\ ilo 


cape easily in case of disaster, but he 


rously insisted on crossing the bridge with thre 


bulk of the army, and took his stand on a 
mamelon over which the balls occasionally 


whistled. It fact, the last 


day of the old French monare hy 


glorious 


was, in 
remarkable as having 
the 
more signally than Blenheim, or Ramillies, or 


The fight was further 


brought to the notice of Continent, even 


Oudenarde, or Malplaquet, which were won by 
a great military genius, the splendid qualities 
of the English infantry, the old courage and te 
nacity and firmness which three centuries be 
France 


fore, as Latimer said, had ** made all 


afraid The truly murderous character given 


to their fire by the coolness and steadiness of the 
men, even in the days of tlintlocks, was 
remarkable at Fontenoy, as it) was, sixty years 


the War, 
Bugeaud spoke of it in terms of high 


Marshal 


wdimira 


later, in Peninsular where 


tion, although serving in the army which suf 


fered from it 


But perhaps nothing has done as) much 
to keep Fontenoy in mind as the fact that 
it was the one victory wot by the 
French over the English in the eighteenth 


century, and that the Irish Brigade, then in the 
French service, has always claimed the honor 
the fortunes of the 
That the 


have been ready to forget or ignore this, 


of having restored 


when all seemed lost Frenel 


natural enough, and it was just as natural that 


the Irish should have labored diligently, both 
in prose and verse, to keep them in remem 
brance of ‘it. Voltaire, wh Was aft tha 
time historiographer of the Freneh Cour 

barely mentions the Irish Brigade as having 


assisted in arresting the 


the English column, 


that Louts and his whole force were preparing 
for a vigorous flight across the river, when 
Marshal Saxe caught his bridle rein and re 
minded him that ** the Trish were s nr 
serve,” and that then the King took heart and 
waited to see it out 

The Due d Broglie endeavors tell 
the story with as much fairness as pos 
sible It was the D che Richelieu wt 
brought to the King’s headquarters the news 
that all was not lost that on the ex 


ul 
} 
treme lett the 
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attacked the column, and had by its example 
restored confidence to the Roval Vaisseaux 
regiment, whi had n so maltreated in the 
previous part of the fray that only one of its 
otticers w is V j inw ll le 1 These two 
be said, had for the moment stopped the Eng 
lish march, and he now advised that four pieces 
of artillery which had been stationed behind 





- 
a 
ad “ng, to cover his retreat in case he had t 
niuld be brought to play on the columt 
j si claim that this s . wl 
ereised a great deal of inthuet ‘ ul nal 
sult, Was a message from Count | y- 
dal, the commander of Qhe Br Riel 
lieu said it Was his ow: Che Du } 
tukes no notice of the Iris i 
rejects Ric helieu's ind ~emes al 
to give the credit of it to an obscure ¢ 
Isnard of the lr lous Ke a t 
decides that the idea probably 
great many aft once, ow t \ \ 
conce ptiie n whicl l saves s ‘ 
racteristic of © French crowds 
The state of th nus wh { ‘ 
broughtiato play indeed seemed despera \ 
cannot undertake a detailed dese 
battle, which was in the h 
tacular, and which Carlyle . I 
derrick,’ bas mad fanuiliar ft 1 . rr 
ers The English and Dutel { ! 
command of the young Duk ( ‘ } 
the second son of George TL, wer 
raising the sie, f “Tounnas “ 
was lying a French army of 90,0001 ~ 
1O0 cuns, on both banks of the S l 
sole pr wticabl Lprprrorde h t t } Was 
across an oval shay 1 plain ‘ 
r half kk “ tran ee Wild \ = 
River on one side and . Wood 
other The woods it S 
nences bristled wi I . 
they ( ild be s ssl V Ssoul, 4 \ 
the lower end gay oss 
sick he te Vt) 
rh Duteh  ¢ r ‘ 2 
comma d bega tl i ih i | pes 
tl 0 the 1 y but ‘ t “oon badly 
wiled that thev rar . “ h thes 
did not leave during the remainder of { dav 
A Seoteh brigad inder Gen. Ingeldsby was 
to attack on the left it never got into acti 
owihy to the cowardice r incompetency { 
thet commana Wii is sal av said at 
th t ‘ stk toro 1 ‘ae | e physic to have 
wiv ime ition to swallow it Hle was after 
wards tried by rt-martial and cash d 
There was eo at wiee a | } ( h Wepuisa 
ters ve +) < S Ree sf ’ eentde 
men, said Sax W vel it En 
lish ve \ \ thie l ha t I 
ae 
It now remained trv what ¢ i be done 
he centre ri Duke of Cumberland 
formed a column of 15,000 English and Hano 
verians, with twenty guns, and determined, in 
spite of he redoubts on his right and left, to 
fi TC his way weTOSS the plain and cut the 
French Army 1two It was a terrible under 
uking, and the way it was carried out made 
me of the finest feats of arms in history The 
close column marched steadily on without fal 
tering, its flanks torn with a cross fire of round 


the wooded ravine, 


confidence 


shot, until it reached 
his that the enemy 
would never get so far, had neglected to fortify 
It burst through this and emerged on the open 
ground on the other side, uncongue red and appa 
rently unconquerable, delivering a stream of fire 
from every side, and filling the whole French 
army with dismay, and literally splitting it 
the 


dreadful 


was,” wrote 


Affairs, 


open. ‘‘ There 
Minister of Foreign 


Argenson, 


one 
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hour, in which we expected nothing but a re 
newal of the affair at Dettingen; our French- 
men being awed by the steadiness of tae Eng- 
lish and by their rolling fire, which is really 
infernal, and I confess to you is enough to 
stupefy the most unconcerned spectator. Then 
it was that we began to despair of our cause.” 
The column, the ground being too rough for 
horses, dragged their guns by hand, six of 
them in the van. When they appeared outside 
the ravine, a portion of the Gardes Francaises 
stationed there charged them, thinking they had 
to deal only with a foolhardy handful, and were 
swept away by one murderous volley. The 
alarm being given, additional troops were hur- 
ried up, and formed across the path. It was 
at this awful moment that, according to the 
well-known story, the Duc de Biron and Comte 
de Chavannes on the French side, and Lord 
Albermarle, and Lord Charles Hay, the bro- 
ther of the Marquis of Tweedale, on the 
side of the English, the lines being fifty yards 
apart, stepped forward and took off their 
hats to each other, “ Fire, gentlemen,” said 
Lord Charles. ‘‘ No, gentlemen,” answered 
Count d’Anterroche, a lieutenant in the Gre- 
nadiers of the Guard. ‘‘ We never fire first; 
fire yourselves.” The English took him at his 
word and delivered a withering volley, 
which swept away the Gardes Francaises 
like flies. Battalion after battalion came 
forward to share the same fate: the Gardes 
Suisses, four or five of the finest regiments of 
the line, the Gardes du Corps, the Gen- 
darmerie, and the Carabiniers—all recoiled be- 
fore the “infernal” English fire, smashed and 
dismayed. The story of the salute has been 
treated by many as an anecdote added to height- 
en the glories of a great day by the excited 
chroniclers of the time. It was, however, ac- 
cepted in England as true, and a painting hang- 
ing in the billiard-room of the Tweedale mansion 
in Scotland to-day recalls the scene in which 
Lord Charles Hay bore so prominent a part. 
The Duc de Broglie confesses that he, too, had 
been inclined to discredit it until he found in 
the ‘Reveries’ of Marshal Saxe, a small 
volume of commentaries on the military art, a 
paragraph entirely devoted to arguing that 
‘troops in the presence of the enemy should 
never fire first, inasmuch as the force which 
fires first is a defeated force if the enemy re- 
serves his fire.” From this he infers as very 
probable that the French at Fontenoy, in re- 
fusing to fire first, were obeying the instructions 
of their cbief, and not merely indulging in a 
bit of somewhat grotesque politeness. 

The rest of the story is soon told. The 
column, which ofcourse had suffered severely 
in the onward movement, began to relax its 
force after its latest successes. It had no 
cavalry to follow them up. Its form made it 
difficult to manceuvre, aad Cumberland was 
so astonished by his triumph that he did 
not Know how to make use of it. There was 
consequently a pause in the advance, during 
which the French recovered somewhat from 
their panic, and began to think of beiter 
things than securing the King’s flight. The 
four guns were brought to bear on the British 
mass, and made a breach in it at which the 
Irish Brigade, which alone had not given 
ground, led by Lally, made a successful dash, 
supported by a furious and concerted charge of 








all the French cavalry. The column was cut 
through in various places, and began to re- 
tire in separate bodies. But there was no rout, 
no hasty retreat. The whole force marched 
back, as it had come, formidable and defiant 
to the last, having left 9,000 killed and 
wounded on the field, besides 2,000 prisoners 
and 40 guns. ‘‘ Although compelled to give 
way,” says the Duc de Broglie, ‘‘ the valorous 
English infantry showed neither in their faces 
nor in their attitude any sign of discouragement 
or dismay. ‘The English column,’ said the 
Minister of War, ‘ was like a rock that had to 
be mined. It took all the vivacity and all 
the bravery of our troops and the intrepidity 
of tae General to blow it up.’ The comparison 
was good to the end, for the explosion broke 
the rock up, not into dust, but into fragments, 
every fragment retaining its own hardness. The 
heroic battalion, compelled to retreat in small 
parties, left the field marching slowly, carry- 
ing their heads high, unti) they rejoined their 
own cavalry, and Saxe did not think it pru- 
dent to pursue them.” 

Fifty years from that day the French 
monarchy was ruined. The names of the 
proud noblesse who had charged so fiercely 
in the Maison du Roi, were only to’ be found 
in the proscription lists of the revolutionary 
tribunals, Within ten years the gallant Lally- 
Tollendal, after having almost won India for 
France, had been executed on trumped-up 
charges intended to cover up the corruption 
and frauds which had ruined his campaign, 
and bis memory had become the cternal dis- 
grace of the Old Régime. 





THE TEACHING OF LATIN. 


Ir Latin is not better taught, practically and 
theoretically, it will not be due to the lack of a 
thorough conviction on the part of some of our 
prominent teachers of Latin that the methods 
and the theories are all ready, and only need 
honest application. In a pamphlet on the ‘ Art 
of Reading Latin’ (Boston: Ginn & Co.), Prof. 
Hale of Cornell University has made a vigorous 
attack on the old evil of dissecting the Latin sen- 
tence and rearranging its mangled members in 
the English order. Of course every teacher 
knows the mischief of this ; every teacher knows 
that no one can be said to read Latin or Greek 
in any proper sense until he can read it in the 
order of the original. But, unfortunately, most 
teachers shirk the troublesome task of guiding 
the student into such a command of the lan- 
guage. Translation is so convenient a test of 
knowledge that the logical dissection of the sen- 
tence is actually encouraged, as the quickest way 
of getting at the common ground on which teacher 
and pupil meet. 

All this, to be sure, is demonstrably wrong. 
An accusative at the head of a sentence is not 
the same thing as an accusative at the end of a 
sentence, and the translation that is the result of 
this mechanical transposition is dry and sapless. 
With a reasonable use of the oral method in the 
beginning, the wretchedness of this dislocating 
process may be entirely obviated, and sentences 
may be expanded from three words to a dozen or 
twenty, until the student can hold a long Latin 
or Greek sentence in the ear and on the brain 
from beginning to end. For private training, 
any number of simple mechanical devices may 
be suggested for the prevention of the tricks that 
the eye seems to play on the most resolute will : 
but, in any case, the words of the longest and 





most complicated sentence must be read and un- 
derstood in the order of the original, or there is 
no real understanding at all. In fact, a firm 
hold on this elementary principle will carry the 
young student through difficulties that seem at 
first insurmountable ; and even maturer scholars 
might profit by taking heed to their own steps, 
and by asking whether the more simple order in 
which they often present a tangled sentence is 
not a positive sin against the language they are 
teaching. Do we not find, in some of our best 
editions of the classics, explanations such as the 
whole analogy of Latin or Greek, as the case may 
be, shows to be impossible ? A man who has been 
trained from boyhood to look for ‘‘ subject,” 
“predicate,” and ‘‘ modifier,” will not stop to 
ask himself about the relative carrying power 
of the cases, and will construe genitive or dative 
with a distant werd as readily as an accusative 
or a nominative. 

It is therefore with great pleasure that we see 
an active and enthusiastic teacher like Prof. 
Hale going forth to do battle with this false ha- 
bit of work; and those who have charge of ele- 
mentary classes especially. will do well to ex- 
amine the plans by which he proposes to meet 
the real practical difficulties of the classroom. 
Still, it is well not to be too confident. Every 
teacher who feels the language must hate trans- 
lation as an inadequate means of getting at his 
pupils’ conception of the original; but it is too 
convenient and too ready a test to be laid aside 
entirely even in a higher stage of study, and it is 
often well to check the enjoyment of Latin or 
Greek as literature by exacting English equiva- 
lents, although the process of translation involves 
to a certain extent the dire dissolution of the ori- 
ginal order. 

Not content with this assault on the common 
sleepy ways of work in Latin, Prof. Hale has 
turned his attention to the simplification of Latin 
grammar, and has made an onslaught on the Se- 
quence of Tenses in Latin—a set of rules that have 
been falling into more or less disrepute of late 
years. Indeed, it has been rather fashionable 
for some time to speak of the ‘‘ so-called” se- 
quence of tenses. Who started the depreciatory 
adjective, we do not know. We do know that 
Madvig long ago put the phrase consecutio tem- 
porum in a foot-note, and seemed rather ashamed 
of the whole business. It is a curious exhibit of 
the tendencies of our democratic age that revolu- 
tionists will not even let a leading clause dictate 
to a dependent clause what its tense must be; and 
the object of Prof. Hale’s elaborate paper on the 
Sequence of Tenses in Latin, which has been re- 
printed from the American Journal of Philology, 
is to prove that every subjunctive stands on its 
own temporal bottom. 

Neither thesis nor method can be called abso- 
lutely new, though, as so often happens, Prof, 
Hale did his own thinking before he found out 
that the inevitable German had been working on 
the same lines. In his zeal to establish his posi- 
tion, it seems to us that Prof. Hale, while doubt- 
less doing much to make the dependent subjunc- 
tive more vital by a return to its original inde- 
pendent use, has borne too heavily on mere 
phraseology, has exaggerated the number of ex- 
ceptions to the rule, and has overlooked the ma- 
nifest indications of drift, to which that very im- 
perfect vehicle of thought—language—is un- 
doubtedly sul ject. But a full discussion of this 
matter would involve to. many technical details 
and too much special illustration; and Prof, 
Hale’s paper will doubtless provoke discussion 
enough at the hands of those to whom he ad- 
dresses his protest, ‘‘the actual and potential 
makers of school grammars ”—those most luck- 
less of human beings, detested by schoolboys of 
every degree, and abused by teachers of every 
capacity. 
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July 7, 1887] 


Correspondence. 
A GARIBALDIAN IN DISTRESS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: An old friend and agent of Mazzini, one 
of the English Committee which sent 600 men 
to Garibaldi’s aid in Sicily, could I read without 
interest the account in this week’s Nation of the 
‘First Pilgrimage to Caprera” Yet, while 
reading it, there lay before me a letter dated this 
June 25, telling me of Garibaldi’s Admiral, the 
Admiral of the Sicilian expedition, Garibaldi’s 
and Mazzini’s friend also, now here in Americas 
crippled and penniless, and, so far as | can learn 
not one of his old Italian friends or of Italy-loy 
ing foreigners to give him help. 

May I ask your insertion of these few lines 
perhaps to call forth some friendly inquiries 
which I shall be glad to privately answer 

Vory faithfully, W. J. Linton 

P.O, Box 1139, NEW HAVEN, Conn,, July 2, 188 


Notes. 


THE Photo-Gravure Company of this city send 
us some charming specimen illustrations at once 
of their art and of a work in preparation by G 
P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘ The Land of Sleepy Hollow, 
being @ series of scenes about the home of Wash 
ington Irving, together with a reprint of his ‘ Le 
gend of Sleepy Hollow’ and ‘ Chronicle of Wo! 
fert’s Roost.’ Our publishers have hardly begun 
to realize the resources which this process offers 
for the decoration of books, with very slight en 
hancement of the cost. 
The Messrs, Putnam have further to announ 

‘Decisive Battles since Waterloo,’ 
tion of Creasy, by Col. T. W. Knox ; ‘ The Isles 


of the Princes ; or, The Pleasures of Prinkipo,’ 


In continua 


Turkish experiences of S. 8. Cox, late United 
States Minister to Turkey; a new * Life of Wash 
ington,’ by Edward Everett Hale ; an illustrated 
edition of W.S. Mayo’s *‘ Kaloolah: the Adven 
tures of Jo: athan Romer’; ‘The Art of Conver 
sation,’ by Prof. John P. Mahaffy ; and ‘ The 
Revolution in Tanner’s Lane, by Mark Ruther- 
ford. 

‘Industrial Instruction’ is the title of a work 
by Robert Seidel of Mollis, Switzerland, trans 
lated by Margaret K. Smith, and now in the 
press of D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 

The revival of Moore’s ‘Epicurean’ in the 
Leisure Hour Series (Henry Holt & Co.) reminds 
one forcibly of the characteristics of that ere 
sus into the Orient which is so i ; 
episode of English literature at the opening of 
the century, and which left so strong 
Byron’s works ; but, as fiction, this story seems 


nteresting an 


ir an 
a mark on 


preternaturally unsophisticated to a m 
reader, who cannot easily believe his ancestors 
such simple creatures as this romance impli 
they were. On the other hand, there is a distin 
tion of style, a purity and breeding in the ex 
pression, Which measures the decadence of our 
common books in hterary form so clearly as to 
give us avery uncomfortable feeling. 

Dr. Johnson’s Memoir of Roger Ascham has 
been publishgi in the **Chautauqua Library, 
with an introduction by James H. Carlisle, Presi 
dent of Wofford College, S. C.; and the same 
volume contains selections by the same editor 
from Stanley's Life of Arnold. 

We have received Wright's ‘ Australia, India 
China, and Japan Commercial Directory and 
Gazetteer’ (New York: Gaylord Watson)—a port 
ly volume whose several divisions are pr 
ed on paper of varying tints, making referen 
easy. The range ts larger than the title, taking 
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ost of the so-called monologues which have 
showered from the French theatrical publishers 
ire empty of action and stupid to the verge of 
inanity. A most pleasant return to true princi- 
les is to be found in ‘‘ Le Retour d’Arlequin,” 


by M. Raoul de Najac (Paris: Hennuyer ; New 
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York: F. W. Christern), which is not only a 
monologue, but a pantomime also, It is a pan- 
tomime in one act, with only one character— 
Arleguin—but it is a genuine drama, with abun- 
dant action and with a clear and simple story. 
‘Le Retour d’Arlequin” is now published with 
more than a dozen ilustrations (by M. F. Lix), 
showing all Arlequin’s successive moods and 
movements ; and also with the full score of the 
light and tuneful music composed for it by M. 
André Martinet. It makes a very pretty book, 
and contains all that the amateur will need if he 
cares to venture on so novel a performance as a 
monologue in pantomime, 

Several of the shorter stories which have ap- 
peared in the Revue des Deux Mondes since the 
beginning of the year have been issued recently in 
separate yolumes, although, instead of running 
through three or four numbers of the Revue, they 
have appeared in only one or two, The latest of 
these are ‘L’Ineonnau,’ the very original and 
striking contribution of M. Paul Hervieu to the 
numbers for May 1 and 15, and from that for Feb- 
ruary 15, ‘ Le Maitre & danser’ of M. Adrien Cha- 
bot (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof), 
the most delicate and subdued of sketches, but 
quite perfect in its way, and in point of propriety 
unexceptionable. Both of these appeared in June, 
In May, Perrin issued in a volume the story with 
which M. Gilbert Augustin-Thierry made his 
very brilliant début in literature, ‘ Marfa’ (Bos- 
ton: Schoenhot), This appeared in the number 
for March 15 under the title of ‘ Le Palimpseste,’ 
which is retained in the volume as a sub-title. 

A collection of the scattered papers which 
Pierre Loti has contributed to various periodi- 
cals during the last three years has just appeared 
under the title of ‘ Propos d@’Exil’ (Paris : Cal- 
mann Lévy ; Boston: Schoenhof), These..are 
the impressions made upon the author's imagina- 
tion by the various Oriental regions in which he 
found himself in the course of the recent war in 
the East, and in the voyages connected with his 
service there as the commanding officer of a 
French man-of-war. ‘Propos d’Exil,’ the very 
expressive title given to the volume, is also the 
title of one of the most characteristic of the 
earlier papers, which originally appeared in 1884 
and 1585, while the author was still at the seat 
of war, 

The third series of M. Ferdinand Brunetiére’s 
“ Etudes critiques sur Vhistoire de la littérature 
francaise” has just appeared (Paris: Hachette; 
Boston: Scbhoenhof). This collection should not 
be confounded with the other, by the same au 
thor, calied ‘* Histoire et Littérature,” and pub- 
lished by Calmann Lévy, of which three volumes 
have also appeared. The two previous volumes 
of the ** Etudes critiques” were published as long 
ago as 1880 and 1882. The present one contains 
papers on Descartes, Pascal, Le Sage, Marivaux, 
Prévost, Voltaire and Rousseau, and one entitled 
*Classiques et Romantiques.’ Three of the names 
in this list were the subjects of papers in the 
earlier volumes—Pascal and Voltaire in the first 
and Marivaux in the second. It will be interest- 
ing to compare these with the corresponding 
papers in the new volume, for the softening in 
fluence of time upon the severity and intolerance 
of M. Bruneti¢re’s judgments has been great. 

In reviewing the meteorological conditions at 
the time of the eruption of Mount Tarawera, New 
Zealand, it is surprising to find that the eruption 
caused no great atmospheric disturbances except 
in its immediate neighborhood, and there was no 
evidence at all of any indrawing currents. In 
the Government Sanatorium at Rotorua, the self- 
registering barometer recorded a nearly uniform 
pressure throughout all the principal part of the 
eruption, after which the glass began to rise by a 
small amount. The curve was elsewhere smooth, 
and even shows only a small number of oscilla- 





tions which trebled its thickness and are attri 
buted to earthquakes; but whatever may have 
been their cause, they certainly mark the out- 
burst of Rotomahana and the crisis of the erup- 
tion. The violently disturbed area of the open- 
ings being small, the equilibrium was restored at 
very short distances around, and for this reason 
the volcanic eruption had none of the effects of a 
cyclone, Other meteorological conditions ex- 
amined by Mr. Hutton exhibit nothing out of the 
ordinary course of events. The eraption was, 
however, as usual, the cause of much electrical 
disturbance, but this did not affect the weather, 

Prof. Mallet. late of the University of Virginia, 
has detected the presence of silver, a material 
hitherto unknown among voleanic products, in 
the ashes ejected from Cotopaxi during the 
eruption of July, 1885. The dust was collected 
on the Pacific Coast about one hundred and 
twenty miles west of the voleano, at which point 
it fell to the depth of several inches. Prof. Mal- 
let found a proportion of about two-fifths of an 
ounce troy of silver per ton of ash—a proportion 
which, while apparently iusignificant, represents 
a large quantity of silver in the total bulk, as the 
amount of the ejected ash was very great. 

A curious physical novelty results from the new 
optical glass in the shape of lenses which magnify 
and yet have perfectly plane surfaces on both 
sides. The refracting index of the glass is made 
to decrease in a regular manner from the surface 
inwards, by means of processes employed by 
Schott and Co. of Jena, the manufacturers of 
Prof. Abbe’s new optical glass, 

We learn that the project of holding a Summer 
School of Physics at Harvard College this season 
has been abandoned; but on July 19th and 20th 
apparatus designed for use in the ‘‘ forty experi- 
ment course,” preparatory for admission to Har- 
vard College, will be shown to teachers or others 
at the Jefferson Physical Laboratory, Cambridge, 
Mass., and questions relating to the experiments 
will be answered, The same thing will be done 
for the “ sixty-experiment course ” on the second 
day, July 20. 


—Whether Harvard may be called arich man’s 
college, and whether a man of moderate means 
need be put to shame on going there, were ques- 
tions considered by Prof. Geo. H. Palmer in a 
speech at the late Harvard commencement. In- 
quiries made by him of the graduating class, and 
very generally answered, show that the annual 
expenses of about one-fourth were from $400 to 
$650; of another fourth, from $650 to $975; of 
another, $975 to $1,2C0 (as we infer, though the 
item is omitted); of another, upward of $1,200. 
The lowest sum reported was $400; the highest, 
$4,000. If we compare these figures with the 
official estimate of the cost of living in the jast 
catalogue, we, shall find that one-half the stu- 
dents expend more money than is deemed neces- 
sary ($1,000) ‘to cover all ordinary comforts.” 
Prof. Palmer’s inquiry excluded, as was proper, 
the expenses of Class Day; but we apprehend 
that this is the occasion par excel/ence on which 
lavish expenditure and social distinctions put the 
poor man ‘*to shame.” The line is also drawn, 
we will add, at Harvard, as elsewhere, by se- 
cret societies whose membership is determined 
above all by social and pecuniary considera- 
tions. Prof. Palmer points out that the plain 
living and high thinking go together, asa rule; 
but scholarship and free spending are far from 
being incompatible. The College, in its com- 
mons system, has done what it could to make 
wholesome food as cheap as possible, and (regard- 
ing the splendid hall in which it is eaten) as en- 
joyable. Its high rents and tuition still handi- 
cap the poor student, being indispensable to the 
revenue on which the College machinery depends. 
On the other hand, an extraordinary sum is dis- 





pensed to the deserving in the shape of scholar- 
ships. 

—The practical outcome of bis inquiry was con- 
densed by Prof. Palmer in the following two 
pieces of advice : 

‘* First, to the parents. Give your son an allow- 
ance when you send him to Harvard, and oblige 
him to stick toit. If you pour $2,000 into his 
pockets, #2,000 will come out. We cannot re- 
move $1,000 from your son’s pocket, and say to 
him, what would be perfectly true, ‘ You are bet 
ter off with the remaining $1,000 than you would 
be with the $2,000? It is you, the parents, who 
must perform this operation If you ask me, 
then, what will be a suitable allowance, | can 
state it to you in several classes, If your son is 
something hke an artist in economy, he may live 
here under $600 a year. If he is able to live 
closely, carefully, and yet with due regard to all 
that he requires, he may easily accomplish it on 
between $600 and $800. If you wish him to hve 
here at ease, from $8C0 to $1,000 may be well ex- 
pended. I should be very confident that every 
dollar given him over $1,200 was a dollar of dan- 
ger. 
‘* My second advice is to you graduates, Should 
you meet a poor boy. do not rashly advise him to 
come to Harvard College. If be is a good boy, 
docile, worthy—and commonplace—advise him to 
go somewhere else. But if you encounter a poor 
boy of eager, aggressive mind, who loves know- 
ledge, who is capable of feeling the enjoyment of 
struggling with a multitude and making bis 
merits known, let him understand that Harvard 
is expressly constituted for such as he.” 

—The ‘ Monumenta Germaniw Pedagogica,’ ed- 
ited by Karl Kehrbach and published by A. Hof- 
mann & Co., Berlin, promises to be the mo%t ex- 
tensive pedagogical publication ever undertaken 
by private enterprise, unless the well-known En- 
eyclopedia of Schmidt be an exception. The se- 
ries is to comprise nothing less than all the chief 
literary products, not already commonly accessi- 
ble, in the history of education in Germany dur- 
ing the entire middle ages. The plan has been 
years in maturing, and the names of several 
scores of scholars who are to codperate are given. 
Representative text-books in all the leading 
branches, from primer to university logic; laws 
and orders, civil and religious; theoretical trea- 
tises; and a rich school miscellany—all without dis- 
tinction of party or religious confession —are pro- 
mised. The editor seeks to show what men of 
all stations, who received any kind of training, 
really had in the way of culture and education, 
and they broadly intimate that the futare histo- 
rian of this period must wait for their texts. 
Among the more interesting will doubtless be the 
volumes promised on medieval rhetoric, the 
laws and customs concerning the education of 
princes, the school regulations of the Moravians, 
geographical instruction in the sixteenth century, 
school comedies of the Jesuits, the history of mi- 
hitary education, and copious illustrations of 
school legislation. The first volume contains 
over 600 large pages on the school orders of 

srunswick, with a long introduction on the deve- 

lopment of the school system of that State from 
the eleventh century, of 200 pages. The edicts 
are printed in the original typography, and ex- 
tend from 1251 to 1828, and critical remarks and 
explanations, and aa index of obsolete terms, are 
printed in an appendix. The edicts themselves 
cover the entire constitution of school organiza- 
tion and administration, and are full of curious 
points of interest even to the general reader. A 
second volume has also appeared, containing the 
famous Ratio Studiorum and = Justitutiones 
Scholastic Societatis Jesu, with a portrait of 
Loyola and other eminent leaders of the order. 
An Introduction gives an extended list of printed 
and manuscript authorities, 


—The French censorship under the First Em- 
pire and under the Restoration, or, officially and 
euphemistically, ‘* La Direction générale de lim- 
primerie et de la librairie (1810-1815),” is the 
theme of the sole leading article in Le Livre for 
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June. The writer, M. Henri Welschinger, chooses | tain esthetic pleasure and interest quite as great | the Hudson Bay Company fur nine t 


for his epigraph Napoleon’s own words to the | in witnessing a duel rding tothe rules laid of the Tsimshian India rl pero " 
Council of State in 1809, ** A body of censors will down by the great authorities of the time of tl known, from the 1 \ ra { the ast 
always be afraid of not doing enough, and will | French wars in Ital f nstance, or of the is turbulent ly t s wa 
therefore always overdo.” This learned article | period of the | \ revenof thatof the R neighboring tribes veak ‘ “ 


abundantly proves the truth of the proposition, PeNCY plunged in ttre a eer “ 4 


which did not, however, deter the Emperor from 7 : In war thev ers at ‘ i 
“ 5 In awarding to Dr. Backlund of Pulkova the 3 

making the experiment. M. Welschinger brings ; ‘ ude captis id bee 
. : s 3 apie Lalande prize of the French Academy, for his re 
to light for the first time a great number of illus weil : E & the & Were preserved as 
. > ne P ; searches nthe orbit of nekes comet, ti Con 
trations of the servility of the censors, some of : a that the heads of thr 
. : . mittee Were Inclined to consider the result of th , 
whom, reémployed under the Restoration, show as longing toa vessel of t United S “ 
: : : : : investigation of the first importance. The comet 
ed a disgusting disloyalty to Bonapartism. But : jects of barter with an 
; : Will be recalled as an unusually erratic membet 

the most curious and laughable exhibition is of 7 3 the tirst vears t 


m i : of the solar system, first discovered about 1 
the literary criticism which they attempted, in ae ce practices were it ‘ 
a ; ; vears ago, and shown by Encke early in the pre : 
the hope of recommending themselves to their : t rder or sept 
‘ , sent century to have an accelerated niotion in its 
superiors, Anything more flat and fatuous could : : lances N 
5 é rbit unaccountable on the Newtonian theory of 
hardly be conce:ved. Of keenness of scent, the os : tearing a living d to t 5 
erate ; F gravitatior his gave rise to his ited 
most shining and ridiculous instance occurred in | | ' F ind eve ta 
3 . Hy pot SIs oO a resisting medium mo space 
the case of the ‘Dictionnaire universel de la ; ; mo: the obj ft 
: sae ee : through the action of which the sun’s attracting 
langue francaise et Manuel d’orthographie et de ; rpse, and at oth 
ie j force Was sup} sed to draw the comet int a 
neologie.” Here the zealous censor lighted upon es ; : for ite spect 
smaller and smaller orbit with eacl eV I r 
ee Th ° ; n t { ‘ ‘ 
SPOLIATEUR, s. m,. Spoliafor, qui dépouille, | Dr, yon Asten of Pulkova, in continuing the r 


qui vole.—Spoliatrice, s. f.—Buonaparte. gee ; strous 1 + the fact that ther © 

searches of Encke, was led. through an unfortu 
He at once clapped an injunction on the work, | nate error in his formule, to the anomalous con 
conceiving that the Emperor was named asan | «fusion that between the vears INGO and INTL this 


example of a spoliator, The unfortunate pub apparent acceleration had vanished Phe . any a — : 








lisher explained that the word spoliatrice was @ | yery of thiserror is due to the work of Dr, Back aly » ; 

neologism used by Bonaparte, and therefor: lund, who’ finds, however. that the progressive te ta . un y 
ascribed to him, as had happened elsewhere in the ancolovesites ta becomes tesnend teen EE 1 tas B va . 
same dictionary. The injunction was removed having been reduced in the last 1 Cte terete ee = { Ke} . 
Another of these miserable agents of obscurant about half the amount from 1820 to IS63—a 1 set at pig ‘ ’ 
ism commented a translation of Dante with the | cyit which renders the discovery of the cause of |" ted im stout at . stew 
remark that this poet’s genius ‘tient de lanature | tno acceleration even more difficult than before. | —  *” retaehaiabain . t at t 
des météores” ! M. Welschinger has no reproach LIS CEE EL END tt Tot 

es to make of that function of the censorship | the comet during its apparitions from INTL t the heavy To hog SHOW \ 
which consisted in the suppression of obscene | gx Dr, Backlund found that. it approached y . 

publications, He wishes it were more actively | \ercury so closely ip IST8 as to afford the data —_ t \ 

employed at the present day. ‘* Our literature, for a new det Mer ition of that planet's mass IS Asse 

he says, ‘once the honor and the admiration of | from the perturbations it caused in the mot ( i R. N 

France and of the world, is sullied by such in the-conet. Bren senmcsles the acceleeal N Pa s x s 

famous productions that, despite our innate aver the co t's mean ee tion to have been constant Eng t by . ’ 

sion for all preventive censorship, we almost luring tl ist fifteen vears. it 1s impossible t aris x - \ ree ‘ ' 
would applaud an institution or police regula represent satisfactorily the observations made it p car iv reader of t y Eng 


tions capable of arresting the output of noxious | ¢tpyat period if the mass of M t ik : ; ; 
works whose very titles excite disgust. That | to pe creater tl 1-5.000,000th that of the sun. a Jehaee san batts sins ' 





au »,000, 000th tha s 
, m slOmAat abor in this fort ‘ | 
would not be censorship, but a useful scavenger | while the value of the mass of Mereurvy coneind Jai * 
” ? t % i sot t ( iis \ 
operation, ed from Dr. Backlund’s work is the 1-2,508,70 
. , : é s vf si ! 1 Suy 
: a , - . ; mart, and is noteworthy as being the largest value 
The Cirque Molier is one of the famous insti I ; ? : port to the an t { indred ad ws A 
of this planet's mass hitherto determined 


tutions of Paris, although it is private and ex vear : and. after a vovage round t 1 ; 
tremely exclusive. A certain M. Molier has con In connection with this subject we mav note nanv warnings of ¢ tain failure supposed 
verted the great court of his hdtel into a pic the recent paper of Mr. Monek on the retardation to await him, was taken to Fort S som. He 


i 
turesque ring, surrounded by loggias, which f Encke’s comet, in which its slower motion is | be was introduced, shortly after his arrival, t 
replace the rows of seats in an ordinary circus. | accounted for by its passing through systems of the abits of his future pupils, by a hort 

Here, cn great occasions, he invites his friends | meteors, rather than by the generally accepted | see f cannibalism, debauchery, and murdet 
to witness performances which rival those of | theory ofa resisting gaseous medium. Whatever w! took pla itside the bastion from whicl 


teors existed, the path of the met in motion he witnessed it, and w vas 


professionals, though the bearers of some of the |. m 








most aristocratic names of France are among | among them must be retarded by their influ e, | longed for severa ivs 

the performers—the Comte de la Rochefoucauld because a large majority will be coming from an | It is probable that Mr. Duncan's nmercial 
ranking especially high as an acrobat, and M. pposite direction While in the case of a solid | experience bad et ved 1 with more practi 
Molier himself as a rider in the ring. It was | body like the earth the shock of collision would , jd sense than is possessed by many mis 
here that M. Robert de Bonniéres placed some of | be inappreciable, the impact would, with a light | sionaries to the heathen: at all events, he began 
the most effective scenes and the dramatic climax body like Encke’s net, seriously retard its mo ¥ studying the la lage, sO as to dispense wit 
of his story of ‘ Les Monach.’ In the early part tion. Collisions with meteors would also be more | the pr ane trade jar n which was the sete 
of June one of the private performances by the | frequent nearer tne sun, certainly up te t jis- | means of mmunicati in those days and to 
frequenters of this elegant place of amusement | tance at which Encke’s comet approached it. As ally unfit for mission use, and by getting hold 





and exercise took place, and a very original and j tronomers have inferred the existe f a larg f tl hildren and opening a school. After 
picturesque part of the programme was a series | mass of meteors inside t rbit of Mercury as | many dangers and tribulations, he secured a - 
of combats, representing, in the costume of the tl nly way of a inting for well-koown irre ertain number of miverts or adherents, and 
periods, the principal epochs in the bistory ot | gularities in the motion of that planet; and. as | became convinced that to obtain permanent and 
fencing. These began with a combat of the time the comet and the meteors also would then b genuine results he must get away from the whis 
of Louis XII., with two-handed swords; then the | near their pel lion, the nsequent increased kev and debauchery of the vicinity of the fort 
duel of the Italian school under Henri II., with | velocity would make the retarding effect greater evils stantly augmented by the coming and 
sword and buckler; the assauf des mignons of = : going of strange natives from different parts of 


Henri ILf., with rapier and poignard ; the assaut | LM ROMANCE. th ist. It 1s characteristic of his methods 
de Saint-Georges and tbat of the Chevalier d’ Eon; that one of the first things he succeeded in doing 


. ys rm | Ve shh? | Sane : 
and, finally, the modern assavt descrime., The ; S y tienry at Fort Simpson was to get the price of soap re 
realistic interest in the last of these may he, Saxon Ww | Si. Pp. x, 485, Ss duced. Later, he taught bis people to make it 


been the greatest for an audience in which ¢ Determining, as we have said, to remove from 





man might be called upon to morrow to In 1So6 Fort Simpson, situated in British Colum the evil influences about him, he selected for 





| 
part in a similar combat ; but to a reader at this | bia within a few miles of the southern boundary | bis purpose a place called Metlakahtla, about 


distance it would seem as if there must be a cer f Alaska, was the trade centre maintained by §! twenty miles from Fort Simpson, and the site 
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of av ancient Tsimshian village, After a year of 
preparation he embarked, with fifty followers of 
all ages, in six canoes, and with the logs of their 
school-liouse rafted for transportation to their 
new home. A week after, thirty more canoes 
followed, with two chiefs, raising the whole num- 
ber of people to about 450. Having settled, he 
went about his Master's business with such good, 
hard, common sense, as well as tact, as makes 
one groan for the very rarity of it, especially 
among those, in such places as missions, where it 
is needed most. He instituted a town meeting, 
taxes, acommon council, and established public 
works—that is to say, drains, roads, landing 
places, a house for strangers, wells, a public play- 
ground, He abolished slavery and harbored fu- 
gitives, often at great risk from the man-stealers. 
Liquor was prohibited, smashed if landed. He 
vaccinated his people and all comers. He intro- 
duced a coOperative store, and thus incurred the 
hostility of the traders. He built, with his peo- 
ple, a schooner, which fetched their goods, as the 
traders would not carry them. She paid good 
dividends, and the astonished Indians named her 
the Slave. A sort of savings-bank was instituted, 
most of the currency being in the shape of blan- 
kets. A sawmill was imported, town lots laid out, 
good houses built for the community, a fine 
church and school-house erected—solely with the 
labor of the people. In short, by giving them 
practical illustration of the facts that cleanliness, 
industry, handicraft, knowledge, order, paid, he 
conquered the utilitarian Indian completely, and 
the way was open for the Gospel, which came to 
them with a force and power unattainable by 
any other road, The transfer was made in 1862. 
In 1860 the Metlakahtlans posted about 200 let- 
ters each trip of their schooner, 

The success, spiritual as well as temporal, of 
this undertaking was phenomenal, It was univer- 
sally attested by bishops, laymen, chance visitors, 
even hostile traders. It was the only genuine 
mission success on the coast for many years. 
Others worthy of praise, since instituted, have 
profited by Metlakahtla methods, AIL this time 
Mr. Duncan remained a layman, preferring to 
work untrammelled for many reasons. He gave, 
of his own means and by subscriptions from per- 
sonal friends and admirers, many times the sup- 
port accorded him by the Society. His secular 
fund amounted to nearly $40,000, There was no- 
thing sectarian inhis teaching. Morals and prac- 
tical Christianity, as of the Apostles, were in- 
culcated, The sacramert was not administered, 
It was difficult to explu.n to fresh converts from 
a religious cannibalism the theory of the Eucha- 
rist without causing confusion in their minds, 
The bare taste of wine might awake to fury the 
half-subdued devil of drink in some poor fellow. 
Suffice it to say that the executive of the Mis- 
sionary Society and Reverend Bishops alike, when 
the case was laid before them, approved the mo- 
dified congregational teaching of Mr. Duncan, 
and were satisfied with making their Indian fel 
low-creatures clean, moral, healthy, sober, lov- 
ing one another and their church, prosperous and 
happy unsectarian Christians, 

Alter some twenty years’ service Mr. Duncan 
left his charge, and a clergyman was installed 
whose indiscretions threatened to ruin every- 
thing. The founder of Metlakahtla was recalled 
to save bis life-work from an outbreak of mis- 
placed religious emotion. He came, and all was 
calm, Later, a serpent entered this Eden. Secta- 
rian counsels began to rule the Church Mission- 
ary Society. The creed and articles of religion 
had not been sufficiently insisted on, so they said. 
A Bishop of New Caledonia was appointed, hay- 
ing three clergymen and two laymen in his dio- 
cese. He was a bigot, a sectary, and began at 
once to stir up dissensions, A conference of the 
missionaries was held, from which the Bishop ab- 





sented himself, Mr. Duncan was advised by this 
conference, to whom he submitted the facts of 
the situation, (1) not to resign his charge, and (2) 
to continue as a semi-independent lay mission, 
practically taking care of itself. 

The doings of this Bishop we cannot chronicle: 
for them the reader is referred to the book, The 
facts are well attested and are there. No honest 
man, whatever his creed, can read them without 
a stirring of the blood, if not a clenching of the 
fist. In effect, failing to win the Metlakahtlans 
away from their trusted teacher by persuasion, 
fraud, or force, he has endeavored to deprive 
them of all that they have accumulated, and 
even of the very logs which they had hewn to 
build their dwellings, the land which belonged to 
their forefathers, which no otber had ever occu- 
pied, and which their labor had made to blossom 
as the rose. A servile provincial government 
seems to have lent its power in defiance of law or 
justice to further the ends of My Lord Bishop. 

Mr. Duncan has visited the United States re- 
cently, hoping to obtain a concession of wild land 
in Alaska, near the southern boundary, where 
his tormented flock may gather and remain in 
peace. That this may be brought about prompt- 
ly and efficaciously, is the hope of all who know 
the circumstances, 

The book derives dignity from its subject. It 
is a little provoking in the want of clearness, es- 
pecially as to the arrangement of events and the 
insertion of dates, which are only to be found 
with difficulty; even the year of Duncan’s arrival 
at Fort Simpson has to be inferred from other 
statements in the appendix. The righteous in- 
dignation of the writer occasionally injures his 
style or weakens the force of the facts, better 
simply stated. The printing and binding are 
good; but there is no index. 


MICHIGAN. 


Memorials of a Half-Century. By Bela Hub- 
bard. G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 


THE word Michigan ought to appear in this title. 
Michigan is the subject of Mr. Hubbard’s story, 
as Cassius said honor was his—Michigan first, 
last, midst, and without end. The author has 
been a wide wanderer and harvester in all the 
continents, but this book garners only his Michi- 
gan gleanings. Nor is there a better book about 
Michigan. Indeed, there is no other which cov- 
ers the same, or so diversified, ground. 

The chapter on the Beaver is the shortest, but 
whoever reads these seven pages will get sucha 
taste of Mr. Hubbard’s quality as will give him 
an appetite for the other tive hundred. The ear- 
ly French in Michigan had Catholic hearts, but 
their stomachs were Protestant. One result was 
that the beaver, thanks to his tail, was pro- 
nounced a fish by the medical faculty of Paris, 
and in consequence the faculty of theology there 
decided that it might be eaten on fast-days. Thus 
far Charlevoix is quoted by Mr. Hubbard with a 
keen sense of the admirable evasion. He ought 
to have added the next sentence, where Charle- 
voix says (1, p. 97), ** M. Lemery thought this de- 
cision related only to tne beaver’s tail, The 
truth is, that it allowed the whole animal to be 
eaten just as freely as mackerel (// a été mis tout 
entier au méme rany que la maquereuse).” The 
hunters who kept their fast on beayer repeated 
the history of those Scotcb fishermen who, hav- 
ing reported that they had picked barnacle-geese 
from trees, were permitted by their priests to 
comfort their hearts on meagre days with those 
constructive vegetables. The Dutch brag that 
they created Holland: Tellurem fecere Dii, sua 
litora Belgae, Mr, Hubbard says the beaver 
made a large part of Michigan, and proves it, 


too, The papers on fishing, the birds of the au- ' 





thor’s neighborhood, four-footed inhabitants, and 
wild beasts, abound in stories, well substantiated, 
which to most readers will be revelations, and 
wiil make many a Michigan boy wish he had 
been born half a century earlier. The more we 
see of men the more we must love such dogs as 
we here read of. Their tongues, which were the 
best of plate-cleaners for Gen. Sherman in Cali- 
fornia, had long before been equally serviceable 
to Mr. Hubbard on the upper Lakes, 

The author explored Lake Superior in 1840, 
Few that pioneered there so long ago survive. 
Who of those few has written out his impressions 
at large / We know not where else to find such 
accounts as fill Mr. Hubbard’s pages of the Pic- 
tured Rocks and the Grand Sable. Decades 
hence his romance of travel will be extracted into 
guide-books for tourists who will then throng our 
‘‘unsalted sea.” His book is a pair of those spec- 
tacles through which our eyes see nature better 
than they ever could if unassisted. ‘* Seeing 
many things, thou observest not,” is a more truth- 
ful description of men to day than when {fsuiah 
coined the phrase. Mr, Hubbard’s senses have 
been exercised to discern. Who of us has heard 
by night, as he did, the crackling sound of grow- 
ing corn? In reading his discriminations of 
color we accuse ourselves of color-blindness. Cul- 
ture had added a precious seeing to his eye, and 
then he betook himself to the best fields for ob- 
serving, as Macready resorted to a madhouse 
when he would learn to act Lear, His observa- 
tions have ranged through the largest State save 
one east of the Mississippi. They run back a year 
before it became a State, an era that has passed 
away without begetting a son in its own likeness. 
Travelling in canoes, on foot, or in wagons slow- 
er than footmen, he mastered topographical 
knowledge that is beyond the dreams of modern 
wayfarers. It was his to see the forest primeval, 
the Indian, pre-Indian monuments, trappers, 
voyageurs, French habitants, quadrupeds, and 
birds that have ceased to be seen. He was of 
the party whose explorations in 1837 opened the 
eyes of Michigan to her wondrous wealth of salt, 
copper, and iron, in virtue of which, though sur- 
passed in age by twenty-five States, she outranks 
them all but eight in population. Mr. Hubbard’s 
range of observation is wide. For fifty years he 
has risen early to inspect his thermometer with 
as much zest as the hungry Jew gathered morn- 
ing manna, But all nature is beauty to his eye, 
music to his ear, and an infinite book of secrecy 
which he is never weary of searching. His not- 
ings bring to mind Thoreau, and White's ‘ Natu- 
ral History of Selborne.’ 

The last third of these Memorials is conse- 
crated, as the French say, to climatology. It 
was wise to place this topic last. Such a long 
talk about weather few would listen to, had not 
the foregoing chapters served as what rhetori- 
cians call an introduction inquisitive to this, 
Jeading readers to ask, ‘‘ What next?” But 
when thus beguiled into dwelling on its details, 
we confess it a latter end better than the begin- 
ning, like the proverbial postscript of a lady’s 
letter. Here the book shows an originality in 
observation and deduction which is the hiding of 
its power, and demonstrates of what interest and 
value the labors of a single observer may prove, 
The influencés of the Lakes, the largest col- 
lective fresh-water area on the globe, we can- 


not remember to have seen treated so fully and, 


so ably. Mr. Hubbard gives a long array of 
Statistics and diagrams, largely based on his own 
observations, which lead him to conclude that 
when sun-spots abound, a low temperature soon 
follows, next comes a maximum rainfall, and 
then lake- waters rise to their highest point; these 
phenomena recurring in cycles each of about a 
dozen years, 

Mr, Hubbard’s account of pre-historic mounds 
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is the more worth reading because he has, like 
Perforated 
skulls, prognathous jaws, flattened tibias, as well 
as proofs of crematior, he has himself unearthed. 
In regard to ancient garden-beds, be holds ** that 
they are confined to Michigan, except a few in 


Schliemann, excavated in person. 


Wisconsin on the western shore of Lake Michi 
gan” (p, 244). But this conflicts with the state 
ment of Canfield, in his ‘Sauk Co. Sketches’ 
(p. 16, IS61), that “for several miles every way 
from Babb’s prairie [which is mgre than a hun 
dred miles west of Lake Michigan] you find larg: 
fields of from ten to a hundred acres of garden- 
bed mounds.” To Mr. Hubbard, however, be 
Jongs the credit of first showing by eight wood 
cuts the nature of these beds. 

Regarding Champlain, certain trivial errors 
ought not to be left unnoticed. Mr. Hubbard 
says, ‘* Champlain had in 1611 and 1612 (1613 and 
1614] ascended the Ottawa as tar as Lake Hu 
rop, and returned by way of the Straits [Detroit] 
and Lake Erie.” The fact is, that Champlain 
never reached Lake Huron till the summer of 
1615, and did not return at ail by the Straits, 
but, says Parkman, *‘Chamoplain turned home 
ward [from his only journey as far west as Lake 
Huron] following that long cirenit of Huron and 
the Ottawa which Lroquois hostility made the only 
practicable route” (°° Pioneers, p. 584), This route 
east, though circuitous,was really far less so than 
the journey via Detroit would have been. Mr 
Hubbard says the Mississippi ‘* was explored by 
Marquette, accompanied by Joliet” (p. 158). This 
mode of speaking perpetuates a popular error, 
The names Joliet and Marquette should change 
places. Joliet was the principal, and would have 
made the expedition if Marquette had never ex 
isted. 
ed about him for a fit agent to find the Missis 


Thus Parkman says (p, 47), ‘* Talon look 
sippi, and made choice of Joliet.” Marquette’s 
own words are: ‘Je membarquay avec le Sieur 
Joliet, qui est’ choisi pour conduire cette enter 
prise.” Marquette’s name would never have 
stood before Joliet’s had not Joliet’s papers been 
lost. Marquette’s relation to Joliet was similar 
to that of Hennepin to La Salle, or that of a re 
gimentai chaplain to its colonel, 

Treating of the saint who was the first female 
founder of an anti-property society, and whose 
name was given to the lake between Erie and 
Huron, Mr. Hubpvard quotes ** Way’s” |Wey’s 
work on Rome as saying: ‘* Santa Clara has her 
tomb in the {Santa Maria sopraj Minerva, and 
she dwelt between the Pantheon and the Therma 
of Agrippa. The tenement she occupied at the 
time of her decease still exists, but is 


little 
littie 


known. In alittle triangular place on or near 
Via Tor Argentina lodged the first convent of 
Clarisses (Claresess /]. If, crossing the gate-way, 
you turn to the left, you will face two windows 
of a ground floor, . It was there that the 
first abbess of the Clarisses died,” etc., etc. (p. 
165). Wey will be understood to mean that 
Santa Clara hes buried in the Roman church 
above mentioned, and probably he himself s 
thought. ‘The truth is that she is not in Rome 
at all, but in Assisi, where Mr. Hubbard may 
himself have seen her. Hare (‘ Northern Italy,’ 
Ni, »81), describing the Santa Chiara Church at 
Assisi, says: ‘Steps ip front of the altar lead to 
a crypt where we see the body of St. Clare, clad 


) 


in the habit which she wore when living.” Ne 
tomb of hers in the Minerva is noted in Baedeker 
or Gsell-fels. The monument of Catharine of 
Siena in that edifice seems to have been mis 
taken by Wey for one of Santa Chiara—perhaps 
because the names of both have the same s 


nificance. He resembled Jacob, who thought his 
bride was Rachel, but in the morning behold, it 
was Leah! It is unlikely that the remains of 
Sc. Clare ever rested at all in the Minerva, part- 


ly because the first stone of that church was not 


. says to the manor born, unmindful 





The 


laid till long after her death, and partly because 


Nation. 


accordiug to Gsell-fels, as well as Butler's * Lives | 
of the Saints, she died, not at Rome, but at 
Assisi. Mr, Hubbard, wl 
rect the spellin 
sorry to proy 


» takes pains t " 
f Lake St. Claire, would be 
an error regarding the local 


habitation t, and we are there 





fore more rectify a false impression, 


which bis book must stamp 


Mr. Hubbard wields a facile pen, and his pages 


show not only classical culture, but acquaintan 


with modern standard poets. Occasional lapses 
His motto 


of memory are, however, noticeable 


Serit arbores quer alteri se lo prosint, which he 
attributes to Cicero, according to Cicero himsel 
belongs to Statius ( De Seneetute,’ villi, 2). He 





[,iv, 15). He uses steppes as a synonym of in 
lines. Such misspellings as Nemerosa, ete., may 
be credited to proof-readers Poor Claires 
is an outeast from both French and English 
Claires is no more English than poor is French 
The cuts to illustrate the shapes or skeletons of 
trees are instructive, but we have never seen a 


black walnut of such an eutline as appears on 


These memorials are printed on such excel 
lent paper that they are heavy to the hand 
yet they are by no means heavy reading. Inand 
out of Michigan we predict for them an appre 
ciative reading public. The autor will enjoy 
making such memorials as long as he lives; u 
deed,‘the making of them will help him to lve 
longer. Similar will be the intlueneces of his 


Writings upon their readers 


COMBA'’S WALDENSES 


tern, ISS 


In the awakening of the human mind and con 


science during the dawn which followed the dark 





ness of the tenth and eleventh centuries, three 
men present themselves preéminently as eabodi 


ments of the widely felt craving for an ameliora 
tion in the spiritual condition of Christend 

Peter Waldo, Domi 
The motive which 





identical, although the results of their severala 
tivities were so 
Waldenses, the 


Dominicans, and the Franciscans 
responded si | 


closely to the sam 





one may say with reasonable contidence that, had 


Rome listened to Waldo’s appeal for recognition 

















of the congregation of preachers which he desi 
to found, he and his follower uid never have 
thrown off the yoke of obedience, and the 
come of bis lave | in ler of 
Mendicant pr hD ‘and | 
s would | been enrolle and 
which would } played tl pa ft ) 
nicans and Franciscans i rming a bulwark 
the papacy against the perils threatening it 
ntury At the same time it must 
it Domini i Francis had | i 
rejected by Innocent IIL, there is little probal 
lity that they would | ancipated ther 
selves from the f rs of dien 
lependently pursued their purpose at the risk of 
eating a schis Waldo's viet sof duty 
Ve I ‘ s leeply seat wd s Vil that 
vhen t Lite i i bed ind s 
le 1 ssicaary work and re his election 
Vas q \ i i y ad i t 
I il Th'T x] l I AS 
blackest . und st erimes, whicl 
virt 1 atone for i purity of fait 
lexcuse. Unsuccessful repression was follow 





luced rebell whicl es . «i itself 
by denving t \ . “ . 
Thus it happened Wa : it 
selves schis i s WwW «1 
t i r witl P 
work subsequet ‘ 
} ~ 
It istl easy t { “ 
lissic t I t w " y ‘ 
i hh les i ; st 
by historians, w i i } 
testants in ise atta 
period of t ] t t i 
t E e, I Arag : ‘ 
iit ~ 
ssal bl | ins t ‘ s 
> iit ier s i * 
further I 
Was } \ t i ‘ 
, : 
S Many t t i “ 
al, wen (atl 
th t il sy t i ‘ 
sion f sacran , “ ‘ aliy 
pread am was 
{ ri 17 i . ‘ j 
iV from t rs 
tate a in Sf ‘ 
i i ‘ il . stu i Wiks i 
‘ 1 “ - ‘ 
i t ~cLN i i 
tr irgat i 
t \ om > ‘ 
t Qa 1 ‘ 
Usting . i . 
| ‘ “ 
T ~ 
TI ‘ ‘ 
Hist T v eX 
w w“ 
. . vf 
s s . sa ‘ 
for ~ i \ 4 > i 
Pe ia bad Y \ 
press s k . 
WwW \ ‘ ‘ . a 
it Ww ‘ Na " 
i > Ww 
} + 
ss soug and vt 
WW ty var ~S ~ pt < 
i } i stauding of this 
stor s ‘ 1 <a i st 1 
sea s S irs a x t Vea A ike 
iors N tY and Hi gy hav Lene } 
yM i Kar! M r. Fable and | 
2 1 i * b > isld ind acts hay 
+ x t t N ld f his 
t V t is thes Vestizal 
tol linated i i la . to the 
i i “ vlad that t isk has beet 
rtak by s pet a scholar as Prof 
nilio Comba ey W aldensiat ( ivee i 
Flore Belonging bimself to the Waldensian 
Chu has the personal sympathy requisite 
g tot story ts vicissitudes, while 
is labored too earnestly amid the original 
sources to permit that sympathy to mislead him 
supporting uadis W h documentary evi 
has shown to be unfounded. His previou 
Wor La Riforma in Italia, had shown bis inti 





rituai m 


Vements 


tl Middle Ages him to rasp bis 
sul tain its entirety, as one manifestation 
i nany of revolt against the theocracy of 
the Church, so that few men could be found more 
thoroughly equipped for the task His impar 
‘ | j 


lof the derivation of the 


Leonistas and Claudius of Turin—a Ie 
naturally arose among them and has 


culty been disproved in recent times, 


win the manner in which 


he treats 
Walden 


from the primitive church through the so-called 


| A ne which 


with diffi 


This same 
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spirit is shown in his treatment of the questions 
which are still sub judice, as to the Waldensian 
origin of the so-called Catharan Bible of Lyons 
and of the MS. of Tepl, in which he gives us an 
unbiassed statement as to the existing condition 
of opinion among scholars, without attempting 
to magnify the influence ascribed to Waldensian 
sources. This mental attitude, so rare among 
those who discuss controversial subjects, inspires 
coptidence in his readers and gives them as- 
surance that they are following a trustworthy 
guide, 

The work is necessarily much more than its 
tithe would indicate, for the Waldenses of Italy 
could not be treated without a careful review of 
the growth and creed of the sect throughout Eu- 
rope. It is, m fact, virtually a history of the 
movement im all the lands of Christendom to 
which it penetrated, and we regret that Prof. 
Comba did not see tit to render it complete in 
that sense, for it is so nearly so that but few ad- 
ditional pages would bave been required. For 
these he had the materials m his hands, as his ci- 
tations and references abundantly testify, and 
the omission has evidently arisen of purpose 
and not through oversight. Perhaps, when the 
second portion appears, relating the tragic bis- 
tory of the massacres from the Cottian Alps to 
Calabria, a more restricted horizon may be ad- 
visable, but during the pre-Reformation period 
the sect could readily have been treated as a 
whole, in all its details. Still, we have reasou to 
be thankful for what the author has seen fit to 
give us; we shall await the remainder of the 
work with impatience, and, when it is completed, 
we hope that a translation will render it familiar 
to English-speaking readers on both sides of the 


, Atlantic. 


CYCLING LITERATURE. 


Arouiid the World on a Bicycle. Vol. 1.—From 
San Francisco to Teheran. By Thomas Ste- 
vens. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1887, 

Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicyele. By Karl 
Kron. Publisbed by Karl Kron, University 
Building, New York. 1887, 

Avr the meets of wheelmen during the present 

year, a conspicuous figure bas been Thomas Ste 

vens, who has lately accomplished the remark- 
able feat the-record of which appears in ‘Around 
the World on a Bicycle.’ The attractive portrait 
forming tbe frontispiece of the book, in which 

Stevens appears mounted on his wheel, his bag- 

gage strapped to the bandle-bar, his graceful cos- 

tume flowing free as he proceeds at speed, gives 

a picture but little flattered. Stevens’s features 

are resolute and manly, while his form, though 

not tall, is the perfection of vigorous symmetry. 

He came as a boy from England to a back town 

of Missouri, and, after various experiences on 

ranches and in frontier towns, undertook at 
length the expedition which is really a very 
extraordinary achievement. The substance of 
his book has already appeared in the form of 
letters to Outing. In spite of a lapse of gram- 

mar now and then, it is in its workmanship a 

good record—a frank, straightforward presenta- 

tiou, without brag or bosh, of the most novel ad- 
ventures, sometimes amusing, sometimes full of 
hardship and peril. A bicycle trip from San 

Francisco to the heart of Asia, with no break 


except where the sea intervenes! The sugges- 
tion takes one’s breath away ; but its incidents 
are less full of excitement and danger than those 
of the trip from Teheran through Eastern Asia, 
which are reserved for a second volume, 
Stevens’s work is always with the wheel, but 
he is by no means always mounted. Sometimes 
he wades through the sand of a desert, pushing 


before bin) the deeply embedded tire, Some 





times, through a rough or swampy country, he 
bumps his machine for miles along a railroad 
trestle-work ; or, on a high mountain pass, car- 
ries itin the air above his head, But he finds, 
also, much good riding grouneé—now the alkali 
plains by the Great Salt Lake, now the finished 
roads of civilized lands, in America; across 
France and England, and down the Danube ; 
now the caravan tracks of Asia Minor, worn 
smooth by the constant beat, since patriarchal 
times, of the flat feet of camels. 

His way of surmounting natural obstacles is no 
more remarkable than his way of getting along 
with men, Disregarding warnings he receives 
that he can never get through without being 
robbed, or, indeed, murdered, taking counsel on- 
ly of his own courage and persistence, he pushes 
straight on, and invariably tinds the nettle danger 
turning to feather down in his bold grasp. With 
extraordinary tact and pluck he faves in one he- 
mispbere Piute, cowboy, and tramp, and in the 
other, Turk, Koord, and every kind of nonde- 
script vagabond of the desert, and invaria- 
bly brings his own skin and his wheel away 
whole. The stupor mto which he strikes a suspi- 
cious company 1s often his salvation, As he 
dashes into a horde of possible robbers or past a 
village of reputed thieves, upon his glittering ma- 
chine, they forget for the moment their proclivi- 
ties in their surprise or consternation, and, be- 
fore they recover themselves, he is well on his way. 
Generally, indeed, he finds that people have a 
worse reputation than they deserve. Gypsies and 
Tartars of the most villanous look and repute 
receive bim with friendliness, as be throws him- 
self audaciously upon their hospitality, and, so 
long as he stays, treat him, as he says, *‘ as well as 
they know how.” 4 

The book, however, is far enough from being a 
record of hardships merely. By the great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, which he finds represented 
wherever civilization has spread, be is féted 
sumptuously as one undertaking a bold enter- 
prise. The dazed desert tribes, finding him a most 
mysterious, if not superhuman visitant, pay him 
often honors unmeasured and sometimes most 
uncomfortable. When at last, rolling past Ara- 
rat into Persia, he brings into the gates of Tehe- 
ran his wheel apparently as sound and glittering 
as when he left Sau Francisco, the readev feels 
that Stevens deserves it all when the Shah does 
bim special honor and he rides in presence of the 
whole army. ‘It is pleasant,” says Mr. T. W. 
Higginson, in a preface full of hearty commenda- 
tion, ‘to know that while peace reigus in Ame- 
rica, a young man can always find an opportunity 
to take his life in his hand and originate some ex- 
ploit as good as those of the much-wandering 
Ulysses. In the German story ‘ Titan,’ Jean Paul 
describes a manly youth who ‘longed for an ad- 
venture for his idle bravery,’ and it is pleasant 
to read the narrative of one who has quietly gone 
to work in an honest way to satisfy this long- 
ing.” 

The book of “Karl Kron,” ‘Ten Thousand 
Miles on a Bicycle, comprising nine hundred 
pages of fine print, is ‘'a gazetteer, a dictionary, 
a cyclopedia, a statistical guide, a thesaurus of 
facts,” a book. of American roads for cyclists, As 
regards its literary form, it is a rattling affair, 
the animal spirits of the writer bubbling well 
into the pages, with the pronoun of the first per- 
son thrust unsparingly forward. Two chapters 
of the book—one devoted to a biography of Curl, 
‘My Bull Dorg, the very best dog whose presence 


ever blessed this planet” (to whose memory the 
book is dedicated), the other, called ‘‘ Castle Soli- 
tude in the Metropolis.” and giving an account 
of life in the New York University building—seem 
quite irrelevant to the volume’s purpose and to 
be introdaced without suflicient reason. For the 
must part, however, the book is packed with in 





formation of interest to wheelmen, collected, it 
is plain, with great labor and, so far as we can 
judge, accurate. Of especial interest is a_bio- 
graphy of Thomas Stevens, beginning page 475, 
which all who read *‘ Around the World on a Bi- 
cycle’ will be glad to see. The chapters through 
out are most frank and unconventional, and 
many a graphic passage occurs to relieve statis- 
tical detail. For the public it seeks it will bea 
handy volume, the shortcomings of which one 
feels disposed to overlook, since the compiler has 
been so bard w6rking and good-natured. 


Review of the New York Musical Season, 1886- 
Iss?. By H. E. Krehbiel. Novello, Ewer & 
Co. 

The Musical Year-Book of the United States, in 
which is merged the Boston Musical Year 
Book, By G. H. Wilson. Boston: A. Mudge & 
son, 

The Musical Herald for 185%, Boston. 

Mr. H. E. KREHBIEL has once more placed the 

future historian of music in America under im- 

mense obligations by issuing a year-book of the 

New York niusical season, as elegantly bound 

and.printed as last year’s. All the operatic per- 

formances and concerts of any significance what- 
ever are mentioned, with lists of performers and 
programmes; and novelties are always discussed 
at such length as their importance justifies. Most 
of the criticisms appeared originally in the Tri- 
bune, but the author has endeavored, in revising 
them, to obliterate the traces of hasty midnight 
work and opinion. The music of Rubinstein’s 
** Nero” would have borne, we think, mo-e rap- 
turous praise, while that of Berlioz’s ** Les Troy- 
ens” is possibly overrated ; but as Mr. Krehbiel 
himself prepared the work for concert perform- 
ance, he has a good deal that is interesting to 
tell regarding its dramatic and literary features. 

Liszt also appears to us underrated in the esti- 

mates of his oratorios of {*St. Elizabeth” and 

‘*Christus.” Every man has a right to his opi- 

nion, but we fur our part preter to side with 

Saint-Saéns in believing that Liszt’s composi- 

tions have a great future in our concert halls. 

The most elaborate, and at the same time the 

most interesting, article 1s that on *‘ Tristan and 

Isolde,” 1 which some instructive comparisons 

are made of the different modes of treating the 

same legend by Tennyson, Swinburne, Matthew 

Arnold, and Wagner. In his discussion of the 

love-draught, Mr. Krehbiel shows true wsthetic 

insight, and puts to rout the absurd objections 
of shallow German critics. This article will re- 
pay study, even by those who are quite familiar 
with Wagner literature, and the general reader 
will find in it abundant reasons for the fact that 

“Tristan” was the most popular work of last 

year’s opera season. 

Mr. Krebbiel’s retrospect contains some gene- 
ral considerations regarding the Italiau, ** Ame- 
rican,” and German opera seasons, including 
some valuable statistics provided by Manager 
Stanton, showing that the receipts of the Metro- 
politan Company (including assessments on stock- 
holders) amounted to about $410,750 and the ex- 
penses to $442,000, The attendance was 157,509 (ex- 
cluding stockholders), aud the average income 
for each ticket sold, $1.47'.. 

**It must be borne in mind that a Jarge portion 
of the cost is not directly chargeable against the 
pertormances, but is in the nature of fixed 
charges against the building. If these fixed 
charges, and the cost of new properties and re- 
pairs, be deducted from the amount paid in on 
assessment, it will be found that the actual cost 
of the operatic representations per box was SS00, 
or about $15 per box (of six seats) for each per- 
formance, 

An excellent index facilitates reference to Mr 
Krehbiel’s volume, 
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Mr. Wilson’s Year-Book is a much less ambi 
tious undertakivg than Mr. Krehbiel’s, as it ex 
cludes all critical matter and continues itself to 
statistics and programmes. In another sense, 
however, it is more ambitious, since it includes a 
record of the performances given in all the lead 
The Boston 
season, however, is the main thing, the others be 
ing merely 
fact that New York is disposed of in eight pages 
while Boston gets tifty. 


ing musical cities of the country 


**side-sbows ’; and this excuses the 
Boston still retains its 
supremacy over New York in choral music, but 
how far it falls behind this city in every other 
respect is vividly brought out by comparing the 
concert and opera statistics of the two places. 
Boston had two operatic performances in Italian 
cest tout New York 
had sixty-one in German, sixteen in Italian, and 
twenty-two in English, or 
as Boston, Mr. 
With us that what Boston needs now 


and twelve in English 


seven times as many 
Wilson, no doubt, will agree 
more than 
anything else to quicken its musical spirit is good 
opera, especially German opera, which has revo 
Mr. Wil 

son’s book is a valuable supplement to Mr. Kreh 


lutionized musical taste in New York. 


biel’s local review, 

Besides choral music, there is another thing in 
which Boston stands preéminent, and that is its 
Fhe professors of the New Eng 
land Conservatory find time to edit the monthly 
Musical Herald, which is one of the most reada 


conservatories. 


ble musical periodicals of either hemisphere. — It 
contains newsy foreign letters, terse editorials, 
and general articles, together with some of the 
lectures delivered by the professors. The most 
valuable papers in the bound volume for ISS6 be 

fore us are the articles on Chinese Music and In 
struments and the History of German Song, by 
Mr. L. C. Elson. Mr. Elson, we believe, is the 
presiding spirit of the paper, and he 1s one of the 
cleverest and most liberal-minded musical writers 
in the country. 
(much less written) the absurd editorial on Herr 
Seidl in the May number (1887), which not only 
contains several misstatements of fact, but is an 

imated by a 
** trade-sheets ” that live by blackmail 


He cannot, therefore, have read 


malicious spirit worthy of the 





Popular Tales and Fictions: Their Migrations 
and Transformations. By W. A. 
London: William Blackwood & Sons; 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
post Svo, pp. xili, 485, 515. 


Clouston 
New 


1887. 2 vols., 


THE collection of popular tales is still going on 
with unwearied ardor, and the amount of mate 
rial at the disposal of scholars has already reached 
alarming proportions. Not only has the field of 
the Indo-European nations been carefully gleaned, 
but the outlying territories of the non-Aryan peo 
ples have yielded a plentiful harvest, and the col 
lectors of popular tales bave invaded the isles of 
the seas and ransacked the tombs of 
Egypt. 
rial positively new will be collected, and it is 
time to pause and consider whether it is worth 
while to continue the search. From a literary 
standpoint it certainly is not, for 


ancient 
There seems little hope that any mate 


none of the 
later collections equal the first made in this field 
Basile’s * Pentamerone’* (1657), Perrault’s 
(1694), and the 
‘Kinder- und Hausmiircben ° 
been surpassed. 


‘Contes 


de ma mére l'Oye’ Grimms’ 


1816) have never 

There remains the scientific worth of popular 
tales, and that, we suspect, has been gre 
aggerated. The subject offers but two questions 
for investigation—one of the origin, the other of 
the diffusion of popular tales. Three theories 
have been propounded to account for the for 
mer : according to one, popular tales are the dis 
integrated myths of the mythology forming the 
common patrimony of the Aryan peoples ; an 


tly ex 





The Nation. 


other sees in them the survival of savage con 
ditions of lif 


merely in the ight of entertaining stories, for th 


while a third cousiders them 
most part consciously borrowed from India with 
f diffusion fol 


he theory of their origin, <A 


in bistorical times, The mannet 





they were taken to thelr present 


homes at the dispersion of the Aryan peoples ; 


the second “thinks 1t impossible at present t 


determine how far they have been transmitted 
from people to people, and wafted from place to 


place, in the obscure and unmeasurable past of 


human antiquity, or how far they may be due t 
identity of human fancy everywhere ~; while the 
third theory believes they were put into exten 
translations of Indian 
Arabic, Latin, 


irepe bet 


ulation by the 


sive cir 
story-books made into Persian, 


and the vulgar tongues of E ween the 
sixth and thirteenth centuries, 

Each of the above theories has been propoun led 
(in the order of 


in Well known works, of which 


theory mentioned before) Cox's * Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations,’ Lang’s ‘Custom aud Myth, 
and Benfey’s translation of the *‘ Pantchatantra 
may serve as representat' Ves, Since, from the 
very nature of things, no positive proof of tw 

of the above theories can be obtained, it would 
seem, again, as if little were left to do, although 
Prof. Max Miller and Mr. 


the enchanted d 


Andrew Lang, like 


and hare in Furetiére’s story, 


may pursue each other for all time. On the con 
trary, the theory of the 


tales into Europe from India still 


hniportation of popular 
fers a wide 
tield of investigation, and is susceptible of doen 
mentary proof. It is pot strange, then, that it 


has commended itself to many Continental On 
entalysts, who tind rich stores of new material in 
the yreat mass of inedited Buddhist legends and 
story- books, one of the most extensive of whiel 

the * Katha Sarit Sagara, 


to the English reader by C. H. Taw 


has just been rendere 
accessible 
pey’s admirable trauslation in the * Biblnotheca 
Indica’ (Caleutta, ISS0-iNS6, 2 vols 

While the general reader 
gently the arguments of Cox and Lang, only a 
specialist can accompany Bentey 
of India and the’steppes of Tartar 
rv has not, therefore, found wide circulation tno 
England and America, although many have read 
with pleasure Max Miiller’s essay on the ** Migra 

Fables” (¢ Chips,” vol. iv. p. 15), whi 

contains the ** Benfey “ theory applted to one class 
of folk-tales, 
heartily Mr, Clouston’s learned and entertaining 


tions of 
For this reas 


u we we ne Very 


in this case the two terms are not in 











book. Not that he seeks to sup] anv parti 
ular theorv—indeed, it might be ol that 
he is too discursive and unmethodieal; but t 
reader who turns over his pleasa | sca t 
we think, escape the conviction that in regard t 
a large mass ur i taining stories kes 





fables, and tke like. there is mo doubt thac India 





is their home. What the channels of their ditfu 
sion were, and what moditications they unde 
went during the } ess, are the real su 
the ‘Popular Tales and |! s. and stitut 
the unity of the work 

The Introducti gives at ta t f tl 
Way in which s es W ight into Europ 
from the Orient and so widely diffused. Besides 
he preacbers, who played such an important part 
n this matter, tl ‘ erant min 
strels of the 1d us t nv of w mi wer 
unfrocked priests, des Before tl 
Crusades the stream of Easte stories tered 
Europe by way Spain, where they trans 
lated by Jews into Latin and thus started on the 
road to popularity An t place was 
ndoubtedly Italy, whose mer must hav 
brought back a curious tale from the 





urse, the trans 


i 
mission went on with redoubled vigor, and the 
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t I t cis bea ¥y printed, and i- 
reove l i half Roxt ghe sty ga 
zas ity t ap i ed it t! isa 
; A Study fa t wealth DD 
in ay By Alexa Johnst Baste 
Hought Mifflin & ¢ xs 
&r asv and graceful st which Prof. John 
sts = aster Ww i make almost any swiject 
attractive in | hands, and tt ibject that he 
has sen is well-fitted to be treated in such a 
style However important the lessons of this 
bistory may be, the stag ipon which the events 
we ‘ ted is too small to justify the stately 
-ent es and pomp is phraseology of Gibbon or 
Macaulay: and the simplicity, not to say pover 
ty the life of the early settlers is properly re 
flected in unadorned narrative. There is a 
twinkle of bumor from time to time in the au 
thor’s writing that is not only appropriate, but 
serves to hght up details in their main features 
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monotonous. It serves, too, in the 


of such gossip as Judge Sewall’s, which is 


ir the most part lacking in the Connecticut an 


To make an interesting book out of the ma 
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terials available and within the allowed limits is 
no inconsiderable literary achievement, and men 
of Connecticut descent may well be satisfied with 
their representative. 

The dominant idea of the book is the sponta- 
neous generation, so to speak, of democracy up- 
soil. There and nowhere else, 
according to Prof. Johnston, did it originate. 
Neitherin the cabin of the Mayflower nor on the 
shores of the Bay Colony was anything conceived 
other than theocracy or aristocracy. He admits 
that the Plymouth system was “accidentally ” 
democratic, but thinks that it was from tbe ab- 
sence of any great need for government, or from 
care to preserve homogeneity in religion, not 
from political purpose. The Mayflower covenant 
bad, according to him, “nota particle of politi- 
cal significance.” In Massachusetts, too, the de- 
velopment of democratic feeling was subsequent 
to the settlement of Connecticut. 

Matter so bighly contentious as this ought to 
be very carefully stated, and we do not find that 
Prof, Jobnston’s proofs are altogether convinc- 
ing. For example, he says: ‘‘ Heoker was un- 
doubtedly thestrength of the migration; and he 
had been so notoriously opposed to Cotton in the 
old colony that it would be reasonable to presume 
that he differed foto ccelo from Cotton’s views as 
to democracy.” Whether this is a reasonable 
presumption or not depends upon a good many 
The fact that Hooker preached 
thut the choice of public magistrates belonged to 
the people is not decisive. He also preached that 
this choice must be exercised not according to 
the humor of the people, but according to the law 
of God. Where there is an established church 
this is not a democratic sentiment. Undoubtedly 
the emigrants to Connecticut were hostile to the 
dominant party in Massachusetts, and very natu 
rally asserted their independence when they 
got a chance. To suppose that they had any 
other purpose than to getaway from a tyrannical 
majority, is much like maintaining that the Pil- 
grim fathers intended to establish religious hber- 
ty in some other sense than liberty to be religious 
in treir own way. Prof. Johnston points out that 
the State required no religious test of citizens, 
but he says nothing as to the tests imposed by the 
towns, His arguments go to show that the Gov- 
ernment of Connecticut was less centralized than 
that of Massachusetts—there could hardly be 
much of a “ central” government for three towns 
—but these do not seem to us to justify the con- 
clusion that there was any very distinct purpose 
to constitute a democracy. We should desire fur- 
ther information as to the numbers of the slaves 
and bondmen, as well as of the non-church-mem- 
bers, before joining in the pwan—The birthplace 
of American democracy is Hartford. 

Something the same is to be said of Prof. John 
ston’s theory that in Connecticut the towns cre- 
ated the commonwealth, while in other States 
the relation was reversed. He traces the life 
principle of the American Union to the league of 
the three settlements on the bank of the Connec- 
ticut River. In other words, he considers that 
the Constitution of the United States is a magni- 
tied form of the Constitution of the State of Con- 
necticut. We do not observe that he makes the 
claim —which we suppose to be tenable—that the 
special reservation of powers to the States was a 
But perhaps this is im- 
it is not 
that we wish to dispute any of these claims that 
we have criticised them; but we doubt if they 
are sufliciently defended against the jealousy 
with which they will be viewed in other States, 

At the risk of making our notice, what we do 
not intend it to be, ungracious, we must say that 
Prof. Johuston yields too much to patriotic senti 
ment,'and is prone to apply the maxim Ni/ nisi 
vonum to whole communities, The Pequot war 


or Connecticut 


considerations, 


Connecticut suggestion. 
plied in the claims that he does make. 





was an infamous massacre, provoked by the 
whites, and properly to be compared with the 
cruelties of the French in Algiers or the Turks in 
Bulgaria. The suppression of the proposed col- 
lege for free colored people at New Haven was 
an act of too much signifleance to be dismissed 
with a dozen lines. There were others concerned 
in this scheme besides ‘‘ free negroes”; the Rev. 
Mr. Jocleyn of New Haven had started it, and 
Arthur Tappan had bought land and agreed to 
contribute one thousand dollars out of ten which 
the white friends of the institution should pro 
vide. They and Mr. Garrison had recommended 
New Haven to the blacks on the ground that its 
inhabitants were “ friendly, pious, generous, and 
humane,” and its laws ‘‘salutary and protecting to 
all, without regard to complexion.” Those gene- 
rous inhabitants, however, partly under the in- 
fluence of that singular agency for whipping the 
devil around the stump, the Colonization Society, 
partly out of a pitiful fear of offending their 
Southern patrons, resolved, at a city meeting, 
with only four dissenting votes, that they would 
resist the establishment of the proposed college 
by every lawful means; and thus an end was put 
tothe scheme, Such a proportion of righteous 
men would have taxed the intercessory powers of 
Abraham. 

As to the Prudence Crandall episode, Prof. 
Jobnston’s explanation is singular. He says, on 
the one hand, that the town of Canterbury would 
have been assuming a great.responsibility in per- 
mitting the school, because this would have been 
the work of no superior power, but its own act ; 
and, on the other hand, the recognized principle 
that towns should control their own affairs made 
it easy for Canterbury to get an act from the 
General Assembly empowering its selectmen to 
deal with this question. We fail to see the ex- 
tenuating character of these circumstances.  Pi- 
late lid not better bis moral position by turning 
his prisoner over to the Jews for trial ; nor do 
the Jews stand better for getting leave to perse- 
cute from Pilate. If the people of the State had 
sympathized with Miss Crandall instead of with 
her persecutors, they would not have passed an 
act intended to relieve the town of Canterbury 
of a responsibility which, as Prof, Johnston says, 
it could not shirk, The blame of this discredit- 
able affair is not to be thrown upon “the pecu- 
liar local constitution ” of Connecticut, but upon 
the cowardly spirit of its inhabitants. 

However it may be as to these matters, no one 
can dispute the greatness of the influence of Con- 
necticut institutions, and her people may well 
feel pride in the story that Prof, Johnston has 
told. He has told it with judgment, and it is 
easy to see how irksome he must have found 
his narrow limits. 

Such a State and such a book deserve a 
better map than the publishers have supplied, 
which has been borrowed, apparently, from a 
railroad time-table. In future editions, which 
will no doubt be called for, this ought to 
be replaced with something more respectable ; 
and in such editions, the sentence near the foot of 
page 88 and the misprints on pages 268-9 should 
be corrected. 





The Kernel and the Husk; Letters on Spiritual 
Christianity. By the author of * Philochristus’ 
and ‘Onesimus.’ Boston: Roberts Bros. 1887. 

Iv isan open secret that the author of this vo- 

lume is Dr, Abbott, Head-master of the City of 

London School, and author, besides the anony- 

mous books mentioned above, of the article on 

the Gospels in the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 
which is particularly valuable for its working 
out of the ‘triple tradition’ of the first three 

Gospels, ¢. e., the fundamental nucieus in which 

they all substantially agree. Some things are 





now treated much more exhaustively than hereto- 
fore; notably, the New Testament miracles and 
their relation to early Christianity. The volume 
is dedicated ‘‘to the doubters of this generation 
and the believers of the next.” In his preface 
Dr. Abbott expresses his belief that the time is 
not far distant when few will believe in miracles 
who do not believe in an infallible church: then 
his book will appeal to a larger circle; but, as 
things are, he begs all who worship a miraculous 
Christ without difficulty to let his book alone. It 
is written for those who feel drawn to the wor- 
ship of Christ by love and reverence, yet repelled 
by an apparently inextricable connection of the 
story of Christ with a miraculous element which, 
in their minds, throws a doubt over the whole of 
his acts. He tells a story of a fellow-clergyman 
who had read ‘ Philochristus,’ and when dying 
sent to him to ask him if he could look him in the 
face and say, ‘‘ This theology and Christology of 
mine are not merely literary.” The dying man 
had been ‘‘ taught to believe too much while he 
was young,” and had reacted violently to the 
“abyss of agnosticism.” Dr, Abbott was able to 
tell him that his views were not merely literary; 
yet, while his honesty will not be sus;ected by 
any generous person, it is doubtful if many will 
be able to keep pace with his elastic step. The 
majority will probably wonder at his contidence 
in the sufficiency of his opinions, which imply a 
passion of credulity so strong that bis sticking at 
the New Testament miracles appears exceeding 
strange. Between his propositions and those of 
the traditional theology many will choose the 
latter as less trying to their faith, or as being, at 
any rate, less trying to their powers of intel- 
lectual comprehension.’ 

The form of the discussion is not well chosen. 
It is that of imaginary letters to a sceptical 
young friend, whose answers are not given ex- 
cept in brief particulars, quoted in the letters of 
the monologuist. There is here the same danger 
asina game cf chess or a dialogue with one’s 
self—that we weaken our imaginary opponent in 
order that we may win an easy victory. But Dr. 
Abbott is not so much a victim to his method as 
are many who make use of it. Certainly the ob- 
jections that occur to us as we read are generally 
met in the succeeding letters. But this is not to 
say that the book is as satisfactory as it would be 
if the answers were from some hard-headed ac- 
tual opponent. He sometimes arouses our suspi- 
cions by the ease with which he makes all diffi- 
culties disappear. His solvent is too irresistible. 
We are reminded of the schoolboy’s axiom, 
‘* Things that are equal to each other are equal 
to everything else,” so completely are the usual 
lines of difference effaced. 

The book is very unequal in its different parts. 
Some are characterized by hard sense and critical 
judgment, and others seem given over to the 
wildest possible vagaries. The valuable parts 
are those in which the scholar and the critic 
speaks; the less valuable those in which we hear 
from the psychologist and metaphysician, The 
opening letters state the question. The author’s 
correspondent is in danger of giving up Chris- 
tianity and refusing ordination because he cannot 
accept the miracles of the New Testament as true. 
A letter headed *‘ Personal” is interesting as evi- 
dently a brief autobiography of Dr. Abbott. 
Then follow several chapters on the relation of 
imagination to reason and belief. It is exactly 
here that itis much to be desired that Dr. Ab 
bott’s letters should be answered by another per- 
son, and Prof. Tyndall would do very well. Dr. 
Abbott is very full of Dr, Mozley’s notion that 
scientific certainty 1s only of the past, but for his 
‘irrational impulse ~ he predicates the imagina- 
tion. What he wishes to introduce by this pos- 
tern, however, is not the miraculous, but various 
beliefs of which no rational account. can be 
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given. And here Prof. Tyndall's article on “ The 
Scientific Use of the Imagination” would be a 
good answering letter. That use is very different 
from any of the wildness for which Dr. Abbott 
eloquently contends. It will be observed that the 
faith on which he insists as born of the imagina 
tion is very different from the traditional faith 
of Christianity. This is a supplementary faculty 
superior to reason and much more infallible. 
But Dr. Abbott's ‘ faith” issomething that looks 
for its justification to the uncertainties of ordina 
ry knowledge. It isof a piece with these uncer 
tainties. 

The most remarkable feature of Dr. Abbott's 
book, considering that its principal object is to 
contend for a purely natural Christianity, is its 
insistence on the existence of Satan. Nowhere is 
the book so nearly eloquent as in making this 
point. He finds it ‘‘ difficult to listen patiently,” 
he says, ‘‘ to what people are pleased to call argu- 
ments against it.” It seems to him ‘that if we 
are to have a genuine trust in God it is almost ne- 
cessary that we should believe in the existence of 
a Satan.” The poor need the comfort of this be 
lief, and the rich the help of it for a social inspira 
tion. The New Testagnent warrant for it is easy 
to make out, but Dr. Abbott argues it from expe- 
rience as wellas from the words of Jesus. He 
does not think it would be well to personify Satan 
with thesame vividness with which we personify 
the Father in heaven. Where this Satan, this 
‘enemy,” came from, he does not attempt to say, 
but he is sure that the Almighty is not in the 
least responsible for him. 

The part played by illusion in the development 
of faith is the subject of several letters, and ‘ the 
worship of Christ” of several more. Dr. Abbott 
worships Christ as the incarnation of the good 
ness of the world, but the steps by which he 
passes to this worship from a conceptien of his 
purely human character are difficult to ting and 
follow. It is not a little refreshing, after the 
vague and fanciful character of much that he 
has written here, to come upon the succession of 
chapters on the miracles of the Old Testament 
and New. The method and the results of these 
chapters may not commend themselves equally 
to all, but they will not be found either vague or 
dull, and their considerations are such as the tra 
ditional believer in the miraculous must squarely 
reckon with. Their freshness is owing in a great 
degree to the boldness and ingenuity of their at 
tempt to account for the miracle stories by the 
unconscious perversion of words and phrases in 
early hymns and Scriptures of the Church. His 
minute and patient study of the New Testament 
makes all he says in this connection interesting 
and important. His treatment of the greatest 
miracles recorded, the resurrection of Jesus and 
his miraculous birth, is much less successful than 
his treatment of the others, for with these he is 
‘bound in the spirit” to save something of re 
ality. What he saves from the resurrection is 
(he thinks) a vision purely subjective, but abs: 
lutely convincing, of the immortal Christ. His 
negative considerations are likely to be much 
more effective than those that aim at a positive 
rehabilitation. 

Lastly, we have two letters on the relations of 
the Church of England to a non-miraculous Chris 
tianity. The first asks the question, ‘‘Can a be 
liever in Natural Christianity be a minister in 
the Church in England:” The second tells 
‘‘what the Bishops might do” to make it easier 
for those who have given up miracles, and th 
infallible Bible, and the deity and authority of 
Christ, to accept ordination. Dr. Abbott con 
tends in advance that he has no: * the clerical 
mind”; that he is not a special pleader for the 
Church or for its ministers, but a man resolutely 
bent on seeing things as they are. But it may 
well be doubted whether be has obeyed the in 





junction of old time, ‘“* Know thyself. His book 
throughout impresses us as the work of a man 
bound at all hazards (never with conscious indi 
rection) to save the husk of the old doctrine and 
observance, while letting the kernel go. His 
problem is, How can we still keep up a show of 
the old forms and phrases, whatever must be 
given up of their original contents And though 
we are sure he would be immeasurably grieved 
to have it so, we are obliged to think that the en 
couragement of intellectual dishonesty will be 
the principal outcome of his book. He ‘cannot 
think that any sincere worshipper ought so far 
to take offence at one or two expressions in the 
Creed—which may be interpreted by him meta 
phorically, though by others literally—as to sepa 
rate on that account from the national Church 
Grant that his interpretation may be a little 
strained—nay, grant even that he is obliged to 
say, ‘I cannot believe this’—yet I should doubt 
the necessity, or even wisdom and rightness, of 
cutting himself off from the Church of England 
because of one or two clauses of the Creed, so 
long as he feels himself in general harmony with 
the Church doctrine and services’; advice which, 
by force of contrast, reminds us of Carlyle’s to 
Jobn Sterling 
here! Go to perdition if thou must , but witha 
lie in thy mouth ‘—By the Eternal Maker, No! 

But what need there is of some device to save 


‘Elsewhither for a refuge or dic 


the young men of England to the Church, is 
evinced by a postseript to ** Letter 50 At 
Trimty and St. John’s, Cambridge, the two 
largest colleges, only eight Fellows out of sixty 
took holy orders from 1875 to 1879; from ISSO to 
IS86, only three out of sixty. Of sixty Fellows 
of Trinity who took degrees from 1875 to ISS6, 
only two have been ordained. Carlyle’s advice 
to Sterling seems to have prevailed 


Historia Numorum : a Manual of Greek Numis 
matics, By Barclay V. Head, Assistant Keeper 
of the Department of Coins and Medals in tke 
British Museum. Oxford: Clarendon Press; 
New York: Macmillan 

Tus bock, long looked for by students of numis 

matics, constitutes, in the entire range of coinage, 

Greek and related to the Greek, the vade 

which, since Mionnet’s catalogue was issued, has 

been a desideratum unfulfilled. Its limitation t 

Greek coinage and its aftiliations is justified by 

the enormously greater importance of Greek nu 

mismatics, as an aid to archwology, art, and his 
tory, in comparison with all other branches of 
the science, as well as by the fascinating com 
pleteness and harmony of its system. It replaces 
the voluminous Mionnet by a still ponderous but 
much more useful book, hardly by its bulk (NUS 
large octavo pages, besides introduction and al 
phabetical tables) disqualitied to be the travelling 

companion of the student of numismatics. T 

make it less was clearly impossible, for condensa 


1 : 
tion could go no further than Mr. Head has car 


ried it without becoming obscurity. The intro 
duction of eighty -pages of fine type containing 
an admirable index and résumé of all that part 
f archwological lore which is necessary to the 


student; a brief and modest preface; such a com 


pendium of bibliography as will sutftice for all 
students not specialists; a condensed history of 
the coining of money as far as known, beginning 


with modes of exchange by barter employed be 


fore money; the metric systems Egyptians 
Babylonians, and Assyrians; the Phoenicians, the 
Lydians, and their position in relation to numis 
matics and their invention of comage: Babylo 
nian and Phoenician values of the precious me 
tals: transmission of weight standards ‘an inte 
resting exposition of an involved subject), the 
types of Greek coinage, in which this almost ri 


iliy dealt with in principle 





chronolegical classification, which is, in fact 
brief history of coin art; a section on inscripti 


and another on inscribed names of functionaries 


the relation of public games and festivals t 

age, civic titles and ef thets illianes ins 
lonial coms, and dated coins—this synopsis will 
suffice to show how complete is the investigats 
involved: but the book ne will ve t 





lerstand with what scholarly intelligence and 
conciseness the pith of all these thetnes has been 
given by Mr. Head 

To quote from the mass of neentrated infor 
mation is difficult, but the section on the chi 
logical classitication of 
taken as giving one of the principal reas 
the importance of the author's subject 


“It has been often and truly said that Gr 
coins are the grammar of Greek art, fer iis only 
by means of its coms that we can trace the wl 
course of art from its very beginning to its lates 
decline. Neither statues, bronzes, Vases 
gems can, as a rule, be quite satisfactorily ar 
exactly dated. Coins, on the other hand, adn 
ofa far more precise classification, for in every 


period there are numerous coins of wil tt 
lates can be positively determined. and ar 
these fixed points a little experion nal tt 
numismatist to group, within certain | t- 
the rest 

Besides the Inaye of Crreewce pt eerily ! 1 

~ t t 

d. those of states whose mints wer ! 
the Greek are usidered brietlyv, as. the KR 
Latin, Etruscan, Phoenicia: Rritist t I 
speaking of Central Gaul, tt thos ‘ ! 

was the district in which t gold staters 
Philip were first imitated Without t 
the accuracy of this statement, for Mr. Heed 
too careful and learned a numismatist to mak 
it without authority, we should hke to know tl 
grounds of this conclusion, for this seems hanily 
the conclusion of Pulski not noted in th bhog 
raphy), who has studied the question profound!s 


and traced the staters copied from Philip's, f: 


the lower Danube to England As the Gau 
the lower Danube were those who fimt can 
‘ontact with Greek civilization and carn 
trade with Macedon. in the time of or soon after 
Philip, it seems hardly natural fort rst 


to be made so far away as Aquitain 


The * Historia Numorum, from th vite atid 


authority of its author, will find its way asa book 
of reference into every numismatic hbrary ; but 
a compendiur f all that t ginner and casi 
ar ector wants ¢t KNOW, for s idi Ss cles 
tion of types for lustration, as well as for luctd 
statement. whether with referen tl artist 
r historical side of numismatics, it becomes ar 


indispensable text book. The ‘ process” illustra 


tions, made from casts of th ins, are all that 
s needed for identification of t various mint 
and epochs, as wellas for the general artistic qua 
lities of the coins. There is no attempt on the 
part of the author to urge speculau the 
ries, or to pass the limits of sober investi 
gation, though ina subject of this kind conjec 
ture must often bridge over the void between 
well-ascertained facts; and no dogmatism im 
pairs the value of this admirable book, which 


may be safely recommended as a guide into th: 
study of general as well as Greek numismati 
from the way in which the connection of Greek 


with non-Greek coinage Is shown at all points of 


Life among the Germans By Emma Loui 
Parry. Boston: D. Lothrop Co, 1887, 

Miss PARRY’S book is sensible, fresh, and fairly 
interesting—just what one would expect a book 
to be which was written by a young American 
woman (she calls herself a female), neither rich 
nor poor, orthodox im faith, and, apparently, a 
schoolmistress by profession. It lacks, indeed, 
the touch of genius which converts the dross of 
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mere fact and opinion into the gold of literature: 
but this is partly the fault of the subject. Not 
even Mr. Hamerton could invest his abode in 
Germany, if he had one, with the nameless charm 
which pervades every page of bis account of 
‘Round My House’ in France. From Howitt 
and Mathews, of forty years ago, to Miss Parry 
of today, not one of many English writers who 
have described German life has been able to 
produce a work (we exclude fiction) of any 
literary value, unless we except Mr. Haw- 
thorne, whose work is a satire rather than a de- 
scription. All young Americans return from 
Germany full of enthusiasm, and dreaming of 
the time when they can resume their delightful 
life there. But if they resume it after a dozen 
years, as occasionally happens, they usually find 
that the charm lay in the glamour of youth and 
of intellectual emulation, not in the German 
background. Miss Parry, however, is less en- 
thusiastic than is commonly the case, perhaps 
because too mature to be carried away by tem- 
porary impressions. She never forgets the Ame- 
rican standard of manners, domestic comfort, 
and household sentiment, and finds that even in 
instruction Germany is behind America in some 
departments. 

“The preface to her book, written by another 
hand, dwells upon the fact that it is not a mere 
traveller’s diary, but a view of German life from 
the inside, It is this, but hardly to the extent 
which the preface indicates or the author evi- 
dently thinks, in spite of the fact that she spent 
less than a year inGermany. She studied Latin 
at the Victoria Lyceum, and was regarded as a 
phenomenon in consequence; and indeed she 
would be deemsd a phenomenon, as a Latin 
scholar, in any country, judging by the phrase 
‘‘omnia est vanitas,” the only one from that lan- 
guage with which she adorns her pages. It is 
not clear why she should quote the Old Testa- 
ment in the Latin version, but it is certain that 
the translator of the Vulgate does not authorize 
the opinion that vanity is everything. Her chief 
effort, however, seems to have been to learn Ger- 
man, which, she says, she ‘‘ resolved to conquer.” 
We regiet to say that, judging from the evidence 
her book furnishes, she has but imperfectly suc- 
ceeded. There is an error of some kind on near 
ly every page; and though many of these are 
doubtless due to the printer (as when Varnhagen 
von Ense is distorted into ‘‘ Von Hargen von 
use”), he cannot be made to shoulder all of 
them. Especially reckless is she with her gen 
ders, giving or withholding them with as much 
abandon as a cockney does his ‘h’s.” When 
she enters her boarding-house (the description of 
which is the best thing in the book), she finds 
“ten other penstoneren,” meaning Pensiondre ; 
on the table she finds a contribution-box ‘ fiir 
den{die] Armen,” as well as meets a *‘ herzliche [s] 
Willkommen,” after which she is ‘‘ melded” (ge- 
meldet) to the police; she is taken in to dinner 
by a ‘‘ Herr Capitaine” (Kapitdn, sea-captain, 
but the context shows that Hauptmann, captain 
in the army, is meant), and so on ; while her ig- 
norance of the difference between shall and will, 
and the frequent misuse of other words, make 
the reader think that less Latin (and German) 
and more English would improve her style. 
Perhaps her most singular error is where she 
confounds English and German in her version 
of the familiar legend of the Wartburg—‘* Wart’, 
Berg, du sollst eine Burg werden”’—which, werden 
here being translatable into *‘ become,” she quotes, 

~— du sollst eine Burg bekommen.” Almost 
equally comical is the frequently recurring trans- 
lation of the familiar phrase ‘‘ es geht los” as “it 
goes logse,” and of * gern haben” as ‘ have kind- 
ly.” But though our author’s fund of general 
information, as well as of German, might be in- 
ereased, we take leave of her with regret, and 
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shall remember with pleasure several of her en- 
tertaining pictures of Berlin life—above all, that 
of the ‘‘family of American ancestry,” whose 
good deeds and charming manners are described 
so minutely. 





Yachts, Boats, and Canoes, By C, Stansfeld- 
Hicks. Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. 

As a manual for amateurs who are seeking 

amusement in small boats and canoes, Mr. 

Stansfeld-Hicks’s book, although roughly put 

together, will serve a useful purpose. It makes 

no pretence of being a scientific treatise—indeed, 
much of it is little better than a commonplace 
scrap-book ; but it contains the facts that ama- 

teurs need to know, and it states them in such a 

way that they can be readily grasped. The au- 

thor appreciates keenly the fascinations of sin- 
gle-handed sailing, and his enthusiasm for this 
most exacting and most delightful sport will 
find a warm response from all genuine )yachts- 
men. With anything larger than a three-tonner 
he has little to do. A considerable part of his 
book is devoted to the amusement that has come 
into vogue of late, years, under the name of ‘‘ mo 
del yachting.” As compared with real yacht- 
sailing, model yachting, though in its diminutive 
way a pretty sport, hardly deserves its name. 

Apart from the element of danger, which of 

course is wholly wanting, and the uncertainty 

attending its conditions and results, there is no 
analogy between the miniature craft, used for 
automatic racing in tiny seas, and the real vessel 

navigating areal sea under. the guidance of a 

mind and hand on board, In spite of its uncer- 

tain elements, however, model yachting bids fair 
to have a future, and the author’s practical hints 
will assist its development. 

Mr. Stansfeld-Hicks has of course a word to 
say on the vexed question of ‘‘ skimming-dishes ” 
versus cutters. He goes so far as to admit that 
‘the present English type of racing yacht, which 
is produced by the tonnage rule taxing length 
and beam and allowing unlimited depth, though 
far superior to the shallow class of boat, has 
probably been carried to an extreme”; and he 
adds: ‘*The contests between the Genesta and 
Puritan, Galatea and Mayflower, and especially 
the Miranda and the American schooners, show 
that beamy vessels of small proportionate dis- 
placement and large sail area are not to be 
despised, especially in smooth water and light 
winds.” This is a handsome concession for an 
“nglishman to make, though it is much like a 
Frenchman’s saying, after the war of 1870, that 
the Germans were not altogether contemptible 
antagonists. After reading it, one is hardly sur- 
prised to learn from this ingenuous author that 
the Americans, ‘‘ with Puritan and Mayflower, 
have-kept up the idea that they are able to put 
something together that will get through the 
water.” It may be suggested that the recent 
contest at Marblehead has come just in time to 
keep up still further this ‘‘idea,” and that, as 
the race took place in genuine cutter weather, it 
has sufficiently proved that smooth water and 
light winds are not indispensable conditions for 
a victory of the Maufower over the Galatea, 





Chapters cn English Metre. By Joseph B. May- 
or, M.A. London: C, J. Clay & Sons. 
In the above-named work, Prof. Mayor has pub- 
lished certain papers, ‘‘ greatly modified and ex- 
panded,” originally read before the London Phi- 
lological Society between 1874 and 1877, which 
form seven chapters of the work, and has added 
five other chapters. He entitles the work ‘ Chap- 
ters on Metre’ ‘‘in order to show that it makes no 
pretence to completeness,” and states his object 





to be “to ascertain, by a process of induction, 
the more general laws of our modern metre, and 
to test the results ina variety of instances.” He 
adds the wish ‘that some competent scholar 
would take up that historical side of the question 
which I have left untouched.” While Prof. May- 
or is acquainted with Schipper’s ‘ Englische Me 
trik,’ as he makes two references to it, he does 
not state that this is just the point of view from 
which Schipper’s work is written, and when it is 
completed, probably during the current year, we 
shall have a complete historical development of 
English rhythms. Schipper’s first volume ends 
with Lyndsay, and Prof. Mayor begins his stu- 
dies with Surrey, so that the two do not occupy 
common ground. 

The subject of English metre is one of great 
importance, and has been heretofore much 
neglected. It is an interesting sign of progress 
that scholars are devoting themselves to the study 
of it, notwithstanding the different ‘‘ systems,” 
so called, to a criticism of which Prof. Mayor de- 
votes a large portion of his work. His introduc- 
tory chapter assumes the postulate ‘‘ that a sci- 
entific treatment of the subject of metre is possi 
ble and is desirable,” and his criticisms are di- 
rected to ascertaining ‘‘ how far this desirable 
end has been already achieved.” He holds that 
the classical names of the feet are to be retained 
for the sake of convenience, it being clearly under- 
stood what they mean in English verse; that ‘‘ the 
routine scansion” is ‘‘ natural and necessary,’ 
as well as scientific—as against Mr. Alexander J. 
Ellis; and that it is ‘ of use in the interests of 
education.” In this latter aspect Prof. Mayor 
has a co-worker in this country in Mr. F. Bk. 
Gummere, who has endeavored to popularize a 
knowledge of metre in the interests of education, 
by his ‘ Handbook of Poetics.’ 

After a brief summary of the business of a 
metrisg, Prof. Mayor proceeds to criticise the 
metrical systems of Dr. Guest, Dr. Abbott, Mr. 
Symonds, and Mr. Ellis, with brief notice of 
Prof. Masson and Mr. Ke‘ghtley on the verse of 
Milton. The chapter on Dr. Guest’s ‘ Antiqua- 
rian A-Priorism’ is a work of supererogation, 
for no one can read Prof, Skeat’s recent republi- 
cation of Dr. Guest’s work without realizing that 
it is altogether antiquated, and that no such 
cumbrous system can ever be applied to English 
meires, though we must give Dr. Guest credit 
for realizing the imcortance of accent in English 
verse, and for first attempting an historical treat- 
ment of English metre. Prof. Mayor’s system is 
so similar to that of Dr. Abbott that the differ- 
ences seem to be more a question of words than 
facts. He says, indeed: ‘In its general outline I 
believe this to be the true and natural system, 
giving technical expression to the practice of the 
best writers and readers of poetry, and not set- 
ting up. an antiquarian standard to which they 
are required to conform.” He thinks, however, 
that Dr. Abbott ‘‘is too much enamoured with a 
mechanical regularity, and makes too httle al- 
lowance for the freedom of English versifica- 
tion.” The criticisms touch mainly contraction 
and resolution in verse, which Prof. Mayor would 
restrict, and therefore admit anapsts and dac- 
tyls more freely in iambic and trochaic verse. 
He objects, too, to the accentuation of the, a, and 
other light words usually unaccented, and so 
would admit the pyrrhic much more frequently 
than Dr.“ Abbott; but it is difficult to see how we 
are to get over accenting such words sometimes 
in Shaksperian verse, even though the stress may 
not be as heavy as that on a fully accented sylla- 
ble, for a pyrrhic in iambic or trochaic metre will 
follow the normal accentuation of the foot. Dr. 
Abbott’s remarks on this chapter show that the 
two are in closer agreement than one would sup- 
pose from Prof. Mayor’s criticisms. Mr, Sy- 
monds’s views, as given in his article on the 
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and classification of metres, with illustrations 
from Tennyson and the Hymn-Book, will be 
generally concurred in, though here, too, excep- 
tion may occasionally be taken to the scansion of 
certaim lines. He closes his work with a discus 
sion of the blank verse of Surrey and Marlowe, 
ot Shakspere as seen in ‘*‘ Macbeth” and ‘*‘ Ham 
let,” and of Tennyson and Browning. We can- 
not assent to his accentuation of many of Sur- 
rey’s lines, especially of proper names, and where 
he admits a trochee in the fifth place, which is 
particularly harsh in iambic rhythm. The Chau- 
cerian accentuation was still alive for Surrey. 
We close with the remark that if any one needs 
to be convinced of the great superiority of Ten- 
nyson to Browning as a metrist, let him read 
Prof. Mayor’s last chapter. 





The Development of the Roman Constitution, 
By Ambrose Tighe, formerly Tutor and Doug- 
las Fellow at Yale College. (History Primers. } 
D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 151. 

Mr. TIGHE has rendered American scholars a 

very great service in placing before them a com 

pact statement of the present accepted view of 
the early history of the Roman Constijgution. 

Such a view, ina clear and connected form, has 

not hitherto been attainable in the English lan 

guage ; and students of the Roman institutions 
who bad not access to German or French treatises, 
have been obliged to put up with the exploded 
theories of fifty years ago, or to search for a morte 

correct system scattered through the pages of a 

general history. 

a whole to the work before us is its brevity. It 

is an admirable sketch of its subject ; 
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more than a description, with no adequate a 
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to Upsala, where his bitter struggle with poverty 
is viviily portrayed. Then we accompany him 
mi his first scientific journey through northern 
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tic, gossipy, and sedate, Dubious pun and obvi 
ous reflection, poetic sentiment and solid erudi- 
tion, flow from her pen with equal facility. In- 
terwoven with her sprightly narrative, we find 
incidental comments upon everything under the 
sun. Here we have a digression upon “‘ the time- 
murdering train that dawdles fifteen minutes at 
every wayside station, . . . and steams in and 
out of each at one-horse —no, one-donkey or puppy- 
dog power.” There the author indulges in a pass- 
ing fling at the “horrible, uncivilized print that 
the Germans blind themselves with.” Presently 
we come across a strong defence of the study of 
Latin and Greek, with caustic remarks at the ex- 
pense of those who would discourage such study 
in the supposed interest of natural science. Here 
a dash of fine writing or a burst of romantic sen- 
timent ; there the speech of common sense and 
worldly wisdom; and quotations—quotations by 
the hundred (good ones, too), for the adornment 
of the tale and the pointing of the writer's reflec- 
tions. Occasionally a number of these quotations 
are fired off in quick sequence, like the successive 
pops of a Roman candle. Then the effect is be- 
wildering ; but there is usually entertainment in 
it, for the language of the book is throughout the 
language of high breeding and of genuine cul- 
ture. It is indeed ‘‘a pleasant yarn about Lin- 
naeus.”” 





Roundabout to Moscow. 
By John 
1887. 


An Epicurean Journey 
Bell Bouton. D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Bouton is not a Russian, but a Continental, 
traveller. Though he spent a short time in Mos- 
cow and in St. Petersburg, the principal portion 
of his journey ,was in the regions of ‘ round- 
about.” He begins his story with the gaming 
tables of Monte Carlo, and afterwards runs 
through the well-known itinerary of tourists, 
southward to Paestum, at Rome during Easter, 
in Switzerland when the passes became practi- 
cable, and so on through the guide-book stations 
of Germany to Russia, and homeward by Swe- 
den and Norway and Amsterdam. The narrative 
is an easy-going diary, and is enlivened by a 
somewhat free use of the characters of chance 
acquaintances and specimens of their conversa- 
tion. After reading passages of this nature, one 
comes to think the traditional frozen-up English- 
man the pattern of discretion. The young man 
from North Adams and the art critic from Phila- 
delphia will hardly peruse the pages devoted to 
them with the good-humor that seems ordinarily 
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* to be among their amiable qualities. 


The fresh- 


| est part of the book is that which concerns Rus- 


; only to ignorance, 


sia, of which our knowledge is in some respects 
so full, and in others so detective as to amount 
Mr. Bouton was surprised at 


| the apparent looseness of the officials in examin- 
| ing his passport, and at his freedom from annoy- 


j . 
one accustomed to American heats ; 





ance by the police ; he found summer travelling, 
contrary to common report, very pleasant for 
and if he 
did not stray from the beaten paths, or meet 
with any adventures, or look on common things 
with new eyes, he certainly enjoyed his dinners 
and had a good time. The surface view obtained 
in arapid tour along well-known lines of travel 
can make no great claim for itself ; at the most, 
Mr. Bouton’s book is a long letter from a press 
correspondent. 





the .East. By De Lancey 
Public Service Publishing Com- 


Letters from Far 
Floyd-Jones. 
pany. 

In a book of very comely appearance, Col. De 

Lancey Floyd-Jones of the United States Army 

has brought together his letters written to rela- 

tives during his recent trip round the world. 

Collected from the newspapers in which they 

were originally printed, they now form a con- 

nected narrative of travel without the slightest 
pretence to literary excellence or rhetorical em- 
bellishment. The illustrations, numbering one 
short of a dozen, are well chosen and beautifully 
executed ; and all the appurtenances of a good 
book (except an index) put the reader on good 
terms at once with author and publisher. With- 
out any display of professional knowledge, one 
discovers that the writer’s military eye was open 
and alert; and there is a good deal of informa- 
tion pleasantly conveyed, relative to the armed 
strength of England, India, China, and Japan— 
the countries visited. Like all visitors to the 

Mikado’s realm, Col. Floyd-Jones is pleased with 

country and people. Though the title of the 

book 1s ‘Letters from the Far East,’ yet the 
opening and closing chapters are devoted to the 

United States, and two are descriptive of Eng- 

land. The narrative is an easy, unpretentious 

diary of a gentleman who seems in good health, 
able to enjoy life, and kindly disposed towards 
humanity and all the world. In one gratifying 
feature, the’book is free from the average grum- 
bler’s complaints and impertinent details of dis- 
comfort. Jt isa sunny story of enjoyable travel. 
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Forty Years of Stewart Rule (1603-1643). 
Author of ‘The Heir of Redcly ffe.’ 
from English History.] Sixth Series. 
lan & Co. 1887. Pp. 400. 

It is hard tg find aterm which precisely describes 

Miss Yonge’s ‘Cameos’ of the history of Eng 

land. They do not form a continuous history, 

but, on the other hand, they are not wholly de- 
tached stories; each ‘‘ cameo” has a certain com 
pleteness in itself, and the subjects are at the 
same time so selected and arranged as to cover 
the ground pretty thoroughly and consecutively. 
Nor are they, as the title would imply, confined 
to England, The reader can get from the present 
volume a. fair acquaintance with contemporary 
affairs in France, Germany, and the Netherlands, 
as is shown by some of the titles—‘‘The Armi- 
nian Persecution,” *‘ The Snow King” (Gustavus 

Adolphus), ‘‘The Reign of Richelieu.” There 

are in all thirty-one cameos, bringing the story 

down to the outbreak of the Civil War in 1642. 

And while it is a period which would naturally 

invite the expression of_the writer’s well-known 

prejudices, we must say that we have found her 
on the whole fair and impartial. The King’s 
want of good faith is somewhat glossell over, and 
his offences against the Constitution belittled; 

but his opponents are not misrepresented and vi 

lified, while, on the other hand, Sir John Eliot 

and Sir John Hampden are described with hear 
ty praise. 
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